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EDITORIAL... 


The New Objective in Bookkeeping 


Until recent years teachers of bookkeeping have been sure of the objective 
at which they were aiming. Students in the bookkeeping classes were being 
trained to become vocational bookkeepers; bookkeeping was to provide their 
bread and butter after they left school. 


Changes in the business world have made this objective obsolete. Youths 
of high-school-leaving age can no longer secure positions which demand an 
extensive knowledge of the advanced bookkeeping skills. Such positions are 
entrusted only to mature workers. 


It is generally conceded that there are so many worth-while things for a 
youth to learn, that it is hardly justifiable to attempt to prepare for remote 
contingencies, or to give vocational training far in advance of the need for it. 
The remoteness of utility detracts from the interest on the part of the learner, 
and the interim between study and use of the material permits opportunity 
for forgetting. 


Manifestly the course which was designed and developed to meet the needs 
of vocational bookkeepers cannot be retained when the need for training them 
no longer exists. What then is to be done about the secondary school course in 
bookkeeping? 


Concurrent with the discovery that maturity was a prime factor in the 
specifications for bookkeepers, came the discovery that boys and girls in business 
follow entirely different promotional channels. The initial employment op- 
portunities and the sequence of positions available to girls are fairly well stand- 
ardized. On the other hand, no such standardization exists for male workers 
in business. Asa result of this difference, in general boys require a different sort 
of training for business than do girls. The training given to girls justifiably 
can be more specifically vocational than can that provided for boys. 


One of the important recent challenges to secondary school commercial 
education has been this demand for the development of materials to fulfill 
the need for general preparation for business. 


For the majority of students, the secondary school represents the final 
formal schooling which they will receive. It is highly important that the foun- 
dations be laid in this period for usefulness in the social and business world. 
Proper attitudes and appreciations and understandings must be initiated here. 


The business worker of the future, both employer and employee, will need 
a different attitude toward his fellow worker than is now current. The profit 
motive alone is not sufficient to bring about a bearable relationship between 
men. As James Truslow Adams says, “*. . . a man who thinks of his life pri- 
marily in terms of income is not likely to develop qualities of leadership, 
whether in business or political life.’”! 


The contribution which the secondary school bookkeeping course of the 
future can make lies in this very direction. The successful bookkeeping teacher 
of the future will conceive his purpose to be the leading of his students to a 
better understanding of the way in which business is organized and conducted, 
the place of record keeping in the man- 
agement of a business and the manage- 


ment of personal and public affairs, the ; 
relation of profits to service rendered, ite y 
and many other similar topics which at ‘ ‘ 
present represent uncharted seas. 
Associate, Commercial Education 


Viewed in this light, the subject of Teachers College 
bookkeeping assumes a much wider sig- Columbia University 
nificance than it ever has before. New York City 


1New York Times Magazine, October 16, 1932, page 16. 
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The Connect Curriculum 





by 
R. G. Walters 


Director of Teacher Training 
and Personnel Officer 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


THE construction of the commercial 
curriculum presents what is probably the most 
difficult problem in the field of curricula making. 
This is true because many school administrators 
have had no direct contact with commercial work, 
either as students or as teachers, and because the 
needs of business change more rapidly than do 
the needs of any other phase of modern life. 


Tradition largely determines the substance 
and method of education, but we cannot justify 
curricula merely because they are traditional. 
Unfortunately, although the commercial edu- 
cation is the newest form of education it has 
already become tradition-bound in part. Far- 
seeing leaders have for several years been making 
strenuous efforts to break the bonds of tradition, 
but in spite of these efforts many educators— 
commercial as well as academic—still think of 
commercial education almost wholly in terms of 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping, and 
still advocate methods of presentation which were 
used when commercial subjects first became 
popular in high schools. Of course, we are not 
to discard subjects and methods merely because 
they are traditional any more than we are to 
retain them for the same reason. What we should 
do is to construct the curriculum on the basis of 
present-day needs regardless of whether subjects 
included on that basis were the first or the last 
to be recognized by school authorities. 


First of a series of three articles 
on curriculum construction 


STEPS IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


Curriculum making requires a definite plan. 
Of course, no one plan will be equally well suited 
for all schools, but the following steps are sug- 
gested for the average school. This plan may be 
modified to meet the peculiar conditions of each 
school: 


1. Determine who shall prepare the curricu- 
lum. 

2. Determine the major objectives of the 
curriculum, 

3. Define the terminology to be used -in 
preparing the curriculum. 

4. Formulate guiding principles for preparing 
the curriculum. 

5. Construct the curriculum. 

6. Edit the curriculum in order to remove 
inconsistencies. 

7. Formulate proper methods for teaching the 
subject matter in the curriculum. 

8. Prepare achievement tests to discover 
whether the objectives have been attained. 

9. Revise the curriculum in accordance with 
changing conditions. 

Now suppose we discuss each of these steps 

in detail. 


WHO SHALL PREPARE THE CURRICULUM 


It has already been pointed out that many 
school administrators lack a first-hand knowledge 
of commercial subjects. Too often they also 
lack a knowledge of the needs of business except 
as they may have received occasional suggestions 
from individual business men. It must, therefore, 
be recognized that few school administrators are 
qualified to prepare a commercial curriculum 
without the assistance of others. 


On the other hand many commercial teachers 
view education from a narrow vocational view- 
point, too often overlooking the social and 
cultural needs of the student. If left entirely to 
the commercial teacher, the commercial curricu- 
lum may overstress the vocational subjects, and 
moreover if the teacher is governed wholly by 
tradition, even the commercial subjects may be 
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so limited in range as to have little vocational 
value if they are judged from the modern busi- 
ness viewpoint. 


Who then shall prepare the curriculum? One 
of several possible plans may be followed: 

1. The work may be turned over to an out- 
side specialist, such as a state director of com- 
mercial education, or to some other recognized 
authority in the field of commercial education. 
The weakness of this plan lies in the fact that 
the specialist lacks a grasp of locaj needs, and can 
not secure a thorough knowledgé of such needs 
without the cooperation of local teachers. 


2. The work may be done by the head of the 
commercial department who may call for as- 
sistance from the superintendent, principal, 
commercial teachers, heads of other high school 
departments, and outside specialists. 


3. The work may be done by a committee of 
teachers, who may call for assistance from the 
superintendent, principal, heads of other high 
school departments, and outside specialists. 

It is impossible to say which plan should be 
followed. That is a matter which must be de- 
termined by local conditions, and to some extent 
by the nature and extent of state supervision. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE CURRICULUM 


It is impossible to formulate a desirable 
curriculum without having objectives, for if the 
aims are vague and general, the curriculum will 
be a slipshod affair. Therefore, the first work to 
be done by the curriculum committee is the 
determining of proper objectives. 


To some extent the objectives of the com- 
mercial curriculum may be determined in a 
manner similar to that used in determining the 
objectives of other curricula of the high school. 
However, it must be realized that from the very 
nature of commercial education special objectives 
are needed. Then too, business is constantly 
changing; hence, such special objectives as are 
adopted should be stated in the terms of the 
growing needs of the students and of society of 
which the students form a part. The following 
methods for determining objectives may be used: 


1. Analyze existing commercial curricula and 
derive objectives therefrom. ‘This is probably the 
most common process, but it is at the same time 
the most unscientific, for objectives obtained in 
this way are based almost wholly on tradition. 
Nevertheless the commonly accepted objectives 
of commercial curricula should be given some 


consideration even though they are only ac- 
cepted in part. 


2. Analyze the natural activities of children 
and determine objectives from these activities. This 
plan is based on Dewey’s argument that edu- 
cation is life.' To a large extent it ignores the 
older philosophy that education is a preparation 
for life. The probability is that commercial 
education should represent a compromise be- 
tween these two philosophies. The activities to 
be analyzed shall include the games children like 
to play, their duties around the home, their 
money-making activities, the literature they 
enjoy reading, the places they visit or would like 
to visit, and the laws which affect young people 
in particular. In accordance with Dewey’s 
philosophy, the curriculum should fit the child 
for these activities as well as for the activities of 
adult life. 


3. Analyze the social needs of American citizens 
to determine social objectives. The public schools 
are maintained, at least in theory, to prepare 
better citizens. It is only on that basis that 
people, in general, are willing to pay taxes. They 
are not interested in individual students be- 
coming captains of industry nor are they willing 
to pay taxes for that purpose. Just how schools 
may best prepare students for citizenship can 
only be determined by analyzing their social 
needs. A statement of the social objectives of 
the curriculum will naturally follow such an 
analysis. 


4. Make job analyses and determine vocational 
objectives therefrom. A great deal has already 
been done in the field of job analysis, two of the 
finest analyses being that of Nichols dealing with 
office work in general,? and Barnhart’s analysis 
of the work of a stenographer. For those who 
desire to make analyses of various jobs, the 
following procedure as given by Harap is recom- 
mended: “(1) The investigator observes the work 
to see its broad outlines; (2) he lists the opera- 
tions as they come; (3) this list is revised by 
interviews with workmen, foremen, executives; 
(4) sometimes the analyst actually does the work 
himself to discover the duties; (5) he lists the 
information required to carry on those jobs; (6) 
he lists related information not necessary to the 
job, but desirable; (7) instructional material is 
prepared in connection with each operation.’” 

No one of the foregoing methods for determin- 
ing objectives will be found entirely satisfactory; 
probably the best plan would be to combine them. 


John Dewey, “Democracy and Education,” The MacMillan Company, 1916. 
*F. G. Nichols, “A New Conception of Office Practice Based on an Investigation of Actual Office Requirements.” Graduate School of 


Education, Harvard University. 


*Earl W. Barnhart, “An Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer,” Gregg Educational Monograph, Gregg Publishing Co., 1927. 
‘Henry Harap, “The Technique of Curriculum Making,” The Macmillan Company, 1928, page 69. 
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Undoubtedly some objectives will appear in all 
four plans, others will appear in only one or two. 
Moreover, we cannot escape the fact that what- 
ever objectives are adopted will result largely 
from the personal opinions of those preparing 
the curriculum. 


In general, each school should formulate its 
own objectives. However, some constructors of 
curricula prefer to adopt objectives which have 
already been set up by educational authorities. 
Those who desire to follow this plan may approve 
the Seven Cardinal Objectives of Education 
adopted by the National Education Association 
as follows: 


1. Health and Safety 

2. Worthy Home Membership 

3. Mastery of the Tools, Techniques, and 
Spirit of Learning 

. Vocational and Economic Effectiveness 

. Faithful Citizenship 

. Worthy Use of Leisure 

. Ethical Character 


Another set of objectives is that suggested by 
The Unit Curricula Committee of the North 
Central Association which has proposed the 
following objectives for secondary school cur- 
ricula: 

1. Health 

2. Leisure 

3. Vocations 

4. Social Activities 


Although these two lists of objectives differ 
in number, they are very similar in character. 
Both include health; both recognize the desir- 
ability of teaching the student to make worthy 
use of his leisure time; both recognize that the 
student is a factor in society; and both recognize 
the need of vocational training. It is significant, 
however, that neither would limit education to 
vocational training—an ever-present danger in 
commercial curriculum making. 


Qn > 


“ 


TERMINOLOGY DEFINED 


After objectives have been decided upon, it 
will be well for the committee to define the terms 
to be used in constructing the curriculum. It is 
unfortunate that many teachers are careless in 
their use of educational terms. For the sake of 
clear understanding, therefore, the following 
definitions of the terms most often encountered 
in curriculum construction are given: 


(1) Subject—An organized body of related 
material in which the students are to be in- 
structed. Examples: Shorthand, general busi- 
ness, bookkeeping. 


(2) Course of Study—The material of a subject 
arranged for instruction purposes. Examples: 
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Course of study in shorthand, course of study in 
salesmanship, course of study in commercial law. 


3. Curriculum—A number of subjects ar- 
ranged systematically for the achievement of a 
particular purpose by a differentiated group of 
students. Examples: The scientific curriculum, 
the classical curriculum, the commercial cur- 
riculum. 


4. Program of Studies—A list of subjects ar- 
ranged by years but without grouping into 
curricula. Examples: Ninth year; general 
business, typewriting, arithmetic, English, and 
civics. Twelfth year; shorthand, typewriting, 
office practice, and retailing. 


5. Constant—A subject required of all stu- 
dents regardless of what curriculum they are 
following. Examples: English, physical training. 

6. Variable—A subject required of all stu- 
dents following a certain curriculum but not 
required of all students in a school. Examples: 
Shorthand in the secretarial curriculum, chem- 
istry in the scientific curriculum. 


7. Elective—A subject not required of stu- 
dents in any curriculum but which may be chosen 
for study if students so desire. Example: 
Spanish. 


FORMULATING GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


After the committee have decided on the 
objectives of the curriculum and have accepted 
a definite terminology to be used in constructing 
it, they may well adopt definite principles which 
are to guide them in preparing the curriculum. 
Of course, certain fundamental principles of 
curriculum construction are generally recognized, 
the most common of which are the following: 


1. The curriculum should include subjects which 
will contribute to the objectives determined by the 
committee. In other words, the curriculum should 
include subjects which will contribute to the 
student’s health, insure the wisest use of leisure 
time, prepare for a definite vocation, and bring 
about the other aims which have been set up. 


2. The curriculum must conform to the re- 
quirements imposed by the state. Most states have 
prescribed certain constants for all curricula in 
all the public high schools. Generally speaking, 
these constants include English, social subjects, 
and health. In other words, they represent the 
needs common to all high school students. In 
addition to the constants required by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, there may be 
other constants adopted by local school author- 
ities for all curricula offered in the high schools of 
the community. General science, for example, 
is a constant in many communities. Taken 
together, the constants required by the state 
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and those required by local authorities will 
represent the core of the curriculum. 


3. The commercial curriculum must be adapted 
to the needs of the local community. The needs of 
no two business communities are exactly alike. 
In many communities, for example, there is a 
surplus of stenographers; in a few communities 
there may be a shortage of stenographers. In 
most communities foreign language is of little 
practical value to the graduate going directly 
into business; in a few communities, however, 
especially those engaged in foreign trading, a 
knowledge of foreign language may be of con- 
siderable practical value. The important point 
is that no curriculum can be set up which will be 
of equal value to all business communities. 


A local survey of the requirements of em- 
ployers may well be made by the curriculum 
committee. In fact, the practice of making local 
surveys is growing, and many of the surveys 
which have been made have disclosed astonishing 
facts regarding weaknesses of the commercial 
curriculum when judged by employers. Such 
surveys necessitate the securing of facts from 
business men, but in securing these facts, care 
must be taken not to antagonize those from whom 
information is sought. There is an increasing 
protest against the indiscriminate use of ques- 
tionnaires by teachers and graduate students 
which is well expressed by Dean E. S. Furniss 
of the Yale Graduate School who, in speaking of 
the questionnaire nuisance says, “I am sure 
everyone will agree that the present situation is 
well-nigh intolerable,’* and by Dean G. Carl 
Huber of the Graduate School of the University 
of Michigan who says, “I have spent many hours 
endeavoring to fill out questionnaires, which I 
felt were of relatively little purpose.”* These 
two statements by prominent educators to a large 
extent express the opinions of business men also. 
In making a local survey, therefore, it may be 
better for teachers to call on business men than 
to mail them questionnaires. If the task is too 
great to permit personal calls, care should be 
taken to make the questionnaire used as simple 
as possible, and to make the recipient understand 
that the survey is being undertaken in order that 
the school may cooperate more fully with the 
business community. 


4. The commercial curriculum should, as far 
as possible, be organized on the unit year plan. In 
other words, the curriculum should be so planned 
that students who drop out at the end of any one 
year will have completed a sufficient amount of a 
subject to be of practical value to him. It should 
not be necessary for the student to take a second 


year of the subject in order to make use of the 
part he has already learned. Thus the first year 
of bookkeeping should be comprehensive enough 
that the student can use it if he drops out of 
school. A second year of bookkeeping is desirable 
but should not be essential in order that he may 
use his knowledge of elementary bookkeeping. 
It is possible to follow this plan with practically 
all commercial subjects except shorthand. It is 
questionable whether sufficient shorthand can be 
taught in one year to enable the student to put 
it to practical use without a second year of the 
subject. 


5. Those who prepare the curriculum should 
recognize the need for the earning of college entrance 
credits. The curriculum should be so organized 
that commercial students who desire to enter 
college departments of commerce will be able 
to elect subjects required for college entrance. 
While it is true that high school commercial 
graduates will not be able to enter some college 
or university departments of commerce because 
of their unreasonable entrance requirements, yet 
it is also true that the requirements of other 
institutions are sufficiently liberal to enable the 
graduates of well-planned commercial curricula 
to enter. . 


It is most unfortunate that there is not a 
complete coordination between secondary school 
commercial education and commercial work of 
college grade. There is no question that the 
high school classical graduate can enter college 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
nor does the scientific or engineering department 
of college hesitate to enroll the high school 
scientific graduate. But the college department 
of commerce may look with disdain upon the 
application of a graduate of a high school com- 
mercial course. This situation is due in part to 
the narrow vocational curricula offered by some 
high schools, and in part to the equally narrow 
entrance requirements of some college schools of 
commerce. It is also due to (1) a lack of sym- 
pathy of the colleges for high school commercial 
education and (2) a lack of planning on the part 
of those in charge of the high school commercial 
curriculum. 


In order to determine just what credit is 
given high school commercial subjects by colleges 
and universities, an investigation was recently 
made by the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. Questionnaires were sent to all colleges 
and universities in the United States offering 
curricula in commerce or business administration, 
of which 333 reported as follows: 


‘Robert L. Kelly. “The Revolt Against Questionable Questionnaires,” Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, Nov., 1931. 


‘Ibid. 
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COLLEGES ACCEPTING COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS FOR ENTRANCE CREDIT 


No. of Colleges 
or Universities 


Units of Commercial 
Work Accepted 
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From these figures, it will be seen that 
fourteen colleges or universities will accept the 
entire number of units required for entrance from 
the field of commercial work. In addition, 
seventy-two institutions will accept five or more 
commercial units. It is thus possible for the 
graduate of a well-planned bookkeeping, general 
clerical, or salesmanship curriculum to enter a 
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number of college departments of commerce or 
business administration. A student who grad- 
uates from the bookkeeping curriculum in high 
school, for example, may secure credit for two 
units of bookkeeping, one unit of general busi- 
ness, and two units of miscellaneous subjects, 
such as commercial law, salesmanship, and com- 
mercial geography, the whole totaling not more 
than five units. The remaining units of his 
course might include four units of English 
(including business English), a couple of units of 
social subjects (including economics), and such 
additional academic subjects as the student may 
elect. The student specializing in shorthand and 
typewriting, however, would find fewer college 
and university schools of commerce open to him 
because the average stenographic curriculum 
requires more units of commercial work than do 
the general clerical and salesmanship curricula. 
The important fact is that a considerable number 
of college departments of commerce and business 
administration will admit high school commercial 
graduates provided the high school curriculum 
is not too narrowly vocational. 

In the table below are given the number of 


institutions allowing credit for each of the 
common commercial subjects: 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 
ACCEPTING COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS FOR ENTRANCE CREDIT 





























Colleges | Colleges | Colleges | Colleges | Colleges | Colleges 
Accepting | Accepting | Accepting | Accepting | Accepting | Accepting 

¥ Unit 1 Unit 14% Units | 2 Units 3 Units 4 Units 
Commercial Geography... 137 72 4 4 1 
Commercial Law.......... 138 61 3 1 1 
Bookkeeping............. 12 126 6 64 3 2 
TYPOWERING....2..0.0000. 44 111 38 4 1 
INI 4 6c:a. dno des teeen 12 114 2 71 1 2 
ee errr 34 79 1 2 1 
BAMSMIAMEDED. «6.0. 0.0:0:6 05 98 27 1 2 1 
General Business.......... 41 32 1 
Business English.......... 72 69 2 1 1 
Office Practice............ 1 1 
Commercial History....... 1 1 

| 








One college accepts 2} units for bookkeeping. Number of colleges prescribing a maximum 
total of units of commercial subjects, but no maximum of individual subjects—92. 


These statistics show that a surprisingly large 
number of commercial subjects are accepted for 
entrance to colleges and universities. The prob- 
ability is that an increasing number of high 
school commercial graduates will desire to enter 
college either immediately after graduation or 
after working a couple of years. This small but 
important group must not be overlooked by the 
curriculum maker. 


6. Constants should, in general, be offered early 
in the curriculum. This means, of course, that 


variables and to a greater extent electives should, 
in general, be offered during the latter part of the 
curriculum. 


7. Thekind and number of subjects offered must 
be governed by the available faculty, classrooms, and 
equipment. It is very unwise to attempt to offer 
a full commercial curriculum with only one com- 
mercial teacher, unless some of the academic 
teachers can teach some of the less technical 
commercial subjects. Thus the mathematics 


(Concluded on page 282) 
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Guidance as Motivation in Typewriting 


by 


Frances R. Botsford 


Department of Commerce 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Tue teaching of typewriting has suffered 
from the traditions which were handed down to it 
from the early days when all that seemed neces- 
sary for one who desired to learn to typewrite 
was to spend a great amount of time in practicing 
on the typewriter. One of the earliest textbooks 
gave its instructions to the learner in these words: 
‘Practice upon the above (keyboard) by touching 
each letter one at a time in any desired word and 
the space key after the word.” As evidence of the 
fact that time was of the essence, witness the use 
of double periods, a tradition which we are 
gradually outgrowing due to research which has 
conclusively shown that we receive diminishing 
returns from the extra time spent by our pupils 
in the second period. 

The first operators of the typewriter used a 
“hunt and peck” method, employing from one 
to three fingers of each hand. Because of a 
misunderstood or misrepresented statement that 
some young lady used all her fingers in type- 
writing and could write without looking at her 
keyboard, Frank E. McGurrin of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, was inspired to develop a method by 
which he could use all fingers Thus in 1878 was 
born our touch typewriting system. It was only 
a step from that to an emphasis on speed in 
typewriting, from which we are still suffering. 

Need for retrenchment in business is probably 
responsible for the removal of typewriter com- 
pany awards, which inspired us and our pupils to 
ever-better speed records in the fifteen-minute 
test at the expense of the more practical and 
artistic aspects of typewriting. These awards 
have made a notable contribution to the teaching 
of typewriting. Credit should be given for the 
increased interest in efficient teaching which 
they created, even though they tended to be 
used only for the improvement of the work of 
the better pupils and sometimes for the glory of 
the teacher. Long before they were discontinued, 
we realized that a very limited number of our 





pupils were being affected by them. They ap- 
pealed to those who habitually won, aroused fear 
in a few, and left the others unconcerned except 
as spectators. 


How keenly the announcement, that no more 
awards would be offered, was felt is reflected in 
the statements made by some of the teachers of 
Indiana for ““The Ball State Commerce Journal.” 
One teacher says, “In my opinion they are un- 
excelled as an incentive to accuracy in classroom 
typing The pride of the winners has 
been exceeded, perhaps, only by the chagrin of 
those who have not won and by their determina- 
tion to do better on the next trial.” Another 
opens her remarks with this statement, “The 
withdrawal of typewriting awards will lower 
typing standards.” One expresses the idea that 
with awards, “‘the student had a definite thing to 
work for, which he did.”’ And still another says, 
“T feel that the withdrawal of awards is going to 
make it pretty hard for teachers of typewriting 
to accomplish as much as they have in times 
past.” It was the unusual teacher who met the 
situation with such a remark as this: “Take away 
the awards and what is left? The same purpose, 
the same ideals, the same interest and enthusiasm 
for the work as in former days.” Of course, our 
leaders in commercial thinking expressed this 
same thought. D. D. Lessenberry said, “From 
practicing for a gold pin to practicing for typing 
power in the doing of office work, is a desirable 
shift in emphasis.” Dr. Blackstone’s comment 
included this statement, “The teacher who has 
been less attracted to the more showy phase of 
typewriting contest work will not find that the 
withdrawal of awards will make any particular 
difference except that it will strengthen the 
position she is attempting to maintain, namely 
that of providing complete instruction for at 
least the most important major duties of typists 
and stenographers, rather than emphasis upon 
speed and accuracy alone.” 


Another of the devices depended upon for 
creating interest in typewriting is the contest, 
which undoubtedly has been a force contributing 
to more efficient teaching. It has one advantage 
over the awards, for it stresses team work as 
well as individual accomplishment. The greatest 
weakness of this method of motivation is that 
the motivation appeals mainly to those who are 
naturally gifted with nervous systems that 
respond to an effort to increase speed, but it 
does not appeal to the entire class. The majority 
of the class soon joins the ranks of interested 
observers. 
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I became much interested in typewriting 
contests while teaching in Iowa and advocated 
in 1929 the trial of a mass contest in which all 
members of the class should participate. This 
past year it has been my privilege to assist in 
revising the contest program in Indiana and to 
construct the typewriting tests. We used a mass 
contest consisting of a ten-minute copying test, 
a new-type objective test on parts of the type- 
writer and accepted practices in typewriting, and 
a performance test, including such accomplish- 
ments as centering and tabulating. ‘This was 
given in the schoolroom under conditions as 
nearly normal as possible to all enrolled in the 
class. Schools having the highest class medians 
were eligible to send teams to the state contest 
held on the campus of Ball State Teachers 
College at Muncie. Thus, to be represented by 
a team in the state contest, the median of the 
entire class had to be better than that of the 
majority of schools. Training of teams to the 
neglect of the others in the class was largely 
overcome. It was a pleasure to get the reactions 
of teachers to this new plan. Because the 
teachers were so favorable, Mr. M. E. Stude- 
baker, the contest manager, plans to continue the 
mass contest again this next year, with modifi- 
cations based upon our experience in last year’s 
experiment. 

But the contest and locally sponsored award 
plans cannot be depended upon to keep an entire 
class interested all year in typewriting. Our 
problem then becomes one of devising ways and 
means to be used regularly. The problem can 
usually be solved by varied contests in the school- 
room, the giving of stars or other awards, the 
writing of names on the board, the publishing of 
names of the most speedy writers in the school 
or local papers, usually with the emphasis on 
speed and on competition among the members 
of the class. Always these plans affect but a few 
in the class in a desirable manner and leave a 
very undesirable effect on those less gifted in 
skill or with less desire to progress. The literature 
of commercial education will provide plenty of 
such suggestions if that is what you are looking 
for, but a survey of books devoted to education 
in the elementary or secondary field gives no 
hint that such measures are considered peda- 
gogically sound. In fact, there are definite 
statements that they are injurious to the average 
child’s nervous system, that they set up the 
wrong social ideals, and that they should be 
eliminated from any progressive educational 
program. The teacher who finds it necessary to 
resort to these external, unnatural, and un- 
desirable incentives admits a helplessness in 
keeping up an interest in the subject for its own 
sake and in the progress made in it. 
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However, I am skeptical of those who criticize 
and tear to pieces the traditions without sub- 
stituting something in their places. I am con- 
vinced that constructive criticism, based on 
what scientific findings we have at our command, 
is the only valuable criticism. Therefore, I shall 
attempt to offer substitute procedures to be used 
in your schoolroom. 

An application of modern educational psy- 
chology to this problem is recommended. Thorn- 
dike’s laws of effect, of exercise, and of mental 
set find many practical applications in the teach- 
ing of typewriting. Wheeler of the Gestalt 
school of psychology says that grades, standards, 
and honors detract from the real purpose of 
education because they cause our pupils to work 
for their standing in the special group rather 
than for the value to be received from the study 
itself. He suggests that a more effective goal 
would be the knowledge of daily scores. This 
is apparently an argument against the giving 
of awards or grades in typewriting, and against 
the ranking of pupils by listing the scores made 
on tests for speed and accuracy, and an argument 
for the use of graphs. 

As leaders and guiders of pupils, your type- 
writing instruction should begin, as it probably 
does, with emphasis on technique—on how 
typewriting is done. Remember that habits 
such as walking and talking were awkward and 
inaccurate attempts at first; they gradually 
acquired the grace, fluency, or accuracy toward 
which we aimed. In like manner, pupils require 
time to refine the movements in typewriting. 
Our problem is to make them feel that if there is 
a smoother and easier performance on Tuesday 
than there was on Monday, something has been 
accomplished. Our psychologists tell us that 
knowledge of success is a vital factor in producing 
learning, and more effective than knowledge of 
failure. 

The problem of maintaining interest is largely 
an individual one—all pupils do not enjoy the 
same things, all do not accomplish the same 
amount, all are not affected by the same appeals, 
and all are not endowed with the same abilities. 
We couldn’t turn out a standardized product 
if we wished to, but sometimes we act as though 
it were possible and desirable to do so. Standard- 
ization is a very necessary accompaniment of 
modern industry, built as it ison mass production. 
But standardization is fatal to a liberal and 
progressive education that aims to develop each 
child into a distinct personality according to his 
own capacities and native gifts and at the same 
time fit this unique personality to assume re- 
sponsibilities in our social order. 

Early recognition of how each pupil responds 
to encouragement, praise, and other forms of 
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commendation will assist in determining the best 
method of guidance. Look for something to 
praise in the work of each. After you have 
corrected a pupil’s work and have given a sug- 
gestion for improvement, follow it up with 
recognition that it has been given consideration 
by the pupil. Especially do the poorest pupils 
need constant encouragement. It does not 
require a stretch of the imagination, even though 
there are shadows following half of the letters, 
to say to a pupil, “That’s a much better stroke 
than you were using yesterday. You’re working 
in the right direction now. Keep it up.” Most 
pupils respond to such praise and almost enjoy 
the drudgery that brings it. Deserved praise 
judiciously sprinkled in with constructive criti- 
cism is one of the best ways of keeping pupils 
interested and happy. Although it is primarily 
a matter for individuals, frequently it can be 
used for the class as a whole to instill group 
consciousness and social mindedness. 

There are easily determined individual 
differences in the physical make-up of the pupils 
in every class which need to be taken into con- 
sideration. The seating plan for the typewriting 
room must be arranged to give each pupil the 
best light; there should be enough variation in 
the height of tables and chairs to care for all 
differences in size. 

Contrary to most directions given to young 
teachers, there are splendid arguments for check- 
ing typewriting papers during the class period, 
provided the class is small. Delay in the iden- 
tification of the error and its cause allows the 
wrong response to become more firmly fixed and 
more difficult to eliminate. This should not be 
done at the teacher’s desk, but at the typewriter 
of the pupil where suggestions and demonstra- 
tions will be most helpful. 

Early in the year, teach pupils to check their 
own work. Then when rechecking it you can 
show them how to more accurately appraise it. 
There is much food for thought in what a speaker 
said last year at a conference in Indiana, “our 
business as teachers is not only to see through 
Johnny and see Johnny through but to teach 
Johnny to see through himself and to see himself 
through.” That puts the final responsibility on 
Johnny, but gives us our share in teaching him 
to see through himself and to see himself through. 

There are many good charts for the analysis 
of errors. Every pupil should be using one of 
these to record his errors. Then he should be 
taught to analyze those errors and finally to 
choose corrective drills that will help in eliminat- 
ing the particular type of error that he has been 
making. A teacher who can guide his pupils to 
do this must be familiar with the psychology of 
skill, with error studies that have been made in 


the field of typewriting, and with the corrective 
and remedial material constructed to care for 
such needs. She must be interested in testing 
from a diagnostic standpoint. 

If you have never taught a class without the 
use of grades, try it sometime and see what 
interest in typewriting for its own sake can be 
developed. Records can be kept by using check 
marks for exercises finished or numbers showing 
the number of errors made on the exercises. 
If these record sheets are open to the class, many 
pupils will consult them and request permission 
to rewrite some exercise to improve their own 
records. In a scheme of this sort, graphs play 
an important part, as many as three being kept 
by each pupil and by “kept” is meant both 
recording and retaining the graph in his own 
possession. One of the most interesting graphs 
for recording progress on timed tests is a bar 
graph, the lower-limit of the bar representing 
the net speed and the upper limit the gross speed; 
hence the length of the bar is determined by the 
number of errors. If the graph is filled in with 
colored pencil or with the typewriter, it is effec- 
tive, is easily interpreted, and offers a splendid 
opportunity for setting attainable goals for each 
individual pupil in either accuracy or speed. 

For further guidance in developing responsi- 
bility in pupils, I suggest that assignments, 
covering work that will require about a week or 
ten days to complete, be posted in some acces- 
sible place. To care for the individual differences, 
assignments should include a group of exercises 
to be required of all and another group of more 
difficult material to enrich the experience for the 
better pupils of the class. After the keyboard has 
been taught, there is little reason why these 
exercises must be finished in the order listed and 
none at all why directions for arrangement 
should be more specific than that they be ar- 
ranged attractively, giving pupils an opportunity 
for creative expression and the teacher an op- 
portunity for guiding their creative efforts. 

These suggestions are based on the assump- 
tion that there is freedom in the typing room; 
that pupils are free to move about, consulting 
record sheets, assignment sheets, the teacher, or 
even fellow-pupils; and that the atmosphere of 
the classroom is kept free from emotional strain, 
which interferes with accomplishment and has a 
detrimental effect on health. These are not 
theories but ideas that have been tried out and 
are being used in a beginning class at present. 

My present class has been in progress for 
three weeks. The students have covered the 
keyboard—notice the use of “covered” rather 
than “mastered.” They are writing sentences 
in paragraph form, indenting for paragraphs, 


(Concluded on page 283) 
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Ir may seem elementary to discuss the 
subject, “How to Study,” but twelve years in the 
schoolroom as a teacher has led me to believe 
that one of the greatest school problems for both 
teacher and student is that of mastering the art 
of study—learning how to select essentials, and 
how to utilize time and energy to the best ad- 
vantage. I believe this is the goal of good teach- 
ing. The modern school program, with its en- 
riched formal curriculum and its many-sided 
extracurricular activities, makes it necessary for 
students to conserve time and energy. It is just 
as essential for the teacher, since he must take 
up his duties in the community as a citizen, after 
his duties are completed at the schoolroom or 
office. The immediate tasks of both the educator 
and the student push them to the limit for time 
and energy to do well the tasks before them. But 
the ultimate aim of school work is to help those 
who take it to save time and energy in reaching 
the goal they have set, and to help them in 
solving life’s problems as they arise. One can 
learn by experience what he gets in school, but 
this method is the long road, while school train- 
ing is the short road. 

It may be doubted whether or not the art of 
study can be taught. It is sometimes argued 
that it cannot. I believe that it can, and that 
the major task of the teacher is training indi- 
viduals and not teaching subjects. After the 
student has graduated, he will remember very 
little of the actual subject matter taught him by 
the teacher. The abiding things of the school- 
room are points of character absorbed, habits 
established, attitudes developed, and methods of 
approach in solving life’s difficulties and problems 
that have been fixed. It may be that the teacher 
cannot actually teach character as he does 
mathematics or bookkeeping, but it is the guiding 
hand and example of the teacher in this matter 
that counts for most in the long run. Just so it 
is, also, in the teaching of the art of study. 
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How to Study 
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There are a few pertinent questions that may 
be asked at the very outset concerning study. 
First, when has a book or lesson been studied? 
Is it when it has been read; when one under- 
stands the contents; when one has judged the 
thought; or when one knows verbatim what was 
included in it? Second, what attitude should 
the student take toward the teacher and the 
author of the textbook? Should he question their 
authority; should he take a docile attitude; or 
should he take neither attitude? Third, what 
attitude should the teacher take toward the 
student’s questioning? Should it be that of con- 
demnation, encouragement, or neither? Fourth, 
how much time should one spend upon an assign- 
ment? One college student who had been told 
by his teacher to spend two hours in preparation 
for each hour of recitation asked the teacher, 
“What shall I do after the first twenty minutes?” 
Another student, in following this same rule, 
found that it would take him twenty-six hours a 
day to make preparation and to meet classes. 
Fifth, when is an individual studying? Is it the 
idea of the “Blab School” to read each sentence 
aloud and repeat five times? Is it a matter 
of reading the lesson once, twice, or three 
times? Is it memorizing the index, contents, 
outlines, and supplements of the textbook? Is 


it drill? Is it pleasure reading? Is it day- 
dreaming? 
Some believe in the above ideas. In fact, I 


have had teachers of my own experience con- 
tending for each of the above, except the “Blab 
School.” 

One who has mastered the art of independent 
study is, in reality, educated. We cannot agree 
on a definition of education itself. We may also 
disagree as to just what study really is. What- 
ever it is, we may agree that it is the work 
necessary for the assimilation of ideas. Further- 
more, it is more essential for the teacher to know 
how to study than for the pupil—unless the 
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teacher is skilled in the art, it is difficult for him 
to direct the students. 

Professor Arthur W. Kornhauser says, “To 
know how to’study necessarily means to know 
how to think, to observe, to concentrate, to 
organize, to analyze, and to be mentally efficient. 
It is the application of intelligence to the task of 
understanding and controlling the world about 
us. In learning to study, we are learning to 
think and to live.” Professor F. M. McMurry 
of Columbia University says of study, “It is the 
vigorous application of the mind to a subject for 
the satisfaction of a felt need, every portion of 
which effort is an organic step toward the ac- 
complishment of a specific purpose; instead of 
being passive it requires the reaction of the self 
upon the ideas presented unti! they are supple- 
mented, organized, and tentatively judged, so 
that they are held in memory.” 

There is little difference, many times, between 
student and teacher in the matter of study. It 
is largely a difference in viewpoint and experience. 
Many young teachers are only slightly beyond 
the development of some of their more advanced 
students. The average teacher more than the 
student, is studying for complete mastery, since 
mastery is essential to being able to make com- 
plete and intelligent explanations. Too often the 
student is merely studying to make a passing 
grade. 

There are four stages of assimilation of knowl- 
edge: (1) collection of crude materials, (2) selec- 
tion and reorganization, (3) translation into 
experience, (4) formation of habits. The matter 
of correct habits seems to belong prominently to 
all of these stages. These are the essential steps 
whether for the advanced student or for the 
beginner. 

There is little difference in teaching the busi- 
ness student and the academic student how to 
study—the business student is dealing with more 
concrete, tangible materials and should more 
readily see the applications to everyday life. He 
is living in a world of business and business 
practices. It may be difficult for the history 
teacher to make medieval history alive and real 
to his students, but the commercial teacher is 
talking about present-day practices in offices and 
banks, of bookkeepers and clerks, of the laws 
and customs of business and the community in 
which they live. Materials should be chosen 
that are familiar to the experience and knowledge 
of the students. As these facts are translated 
and organized into the life of the students, they 
are better able to think and to study concerning 
the far away and the unfamiliar. 

There are a number of factors that must be 
kept constantly in mind by the teacher in de- 
veloping the art of study with his students: 


first there is the task of finding a purpose or an 
aim in study. Too often there is little motivation 
in the matter of study, there being no problem 
to be solved, no reason for doing the task at hand. 
The student has a tendency to become dis- 
interested. The teacher who is dealing with a 
disinterested student wants to give up, to spend 
his time with those students who are interested. 
But the real teacher must know his students 
individually and know their needs as well as 
their background. When their needs are known, 
it is much easier for the teacher to help her 
student motivate his work. The athletic coach 
is fortunate in having a fine motivating situation 
for his work—the game just ahead, victory or 
defeat, school spirit, school and community ap- 
proval or disapproval. Yet the real motive of 
athletics should be to develop the physical, moral, 
mental, and spiritual in those who participate. 
After all, the organized school program has the 
same real objectives as the extracurricular pro- 
gram, but those of us who teach the subject 
matter find it more difficult to motivate it. The 
commercial teacher, again, has an advantage over 
the academic teacher—the commercial teacher 
has more objective, immediate, concrete ma- 
terials with which to work. The accuracy of 
bookkeeping, the novelty of shorthand, the 
mechanics of the typewriter make excellent 
starting points. 

Second, there is the mastery and organization 
of facts. A great many teachers, writers, and 
speakers on education seem to apologize for 
teaching facts, but facts are essential to thinking 
and reasoning—the ultimate goal of school 
training. Facts are the elements out of which 
thoughts and constructive reasoning are made. 

I have observed from teaching such subjects 
as methods of junior business training that our 
commercial teachers and prospective commercial 
teachers are often lacking in simple facts con- 
cerning travel, banking, insurance, investments, 
marketing, office practices, postal services, the 
use of telephone, the use of guides, and directories. 
It seems fundamental to have prospective ste- 
nographers, court reporters, secretaries, book- 
keepers, accountants, office workers, and other 
business employees to be familiar with general 
business information. Otherwise they cannot 
think straight nor effectively in these fields. 
Disconnected facts may be unimportant, but the 
real task of the teacher and students in learning 
how to study is how to take facts that are essen- 
tial from the great mass of materials of informa- 
tion, to make them personal and individual, and 
to use them in solving life’s problems. 

Then there is the matter of judging the worth 
of statements and facts. Too often students 
seem to have little idea as to what is important. 
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As they read, each sentence, each paragraph, 
each page has equal significance. This is espe- 
cially true in trying to teach social sciences. The 
teacher must somehow help students to analyze 
and to select the essential points. The work 
book and objective tests are a great contribution 
in this direction. The student has not learned 
the first principles of how to study until he knows 
how to select materials and to adjudge their 
relative importancé. It seems that we teachers 
ought to stress anew the matter of taking notes 
and summarizing materials into outlines. 

Finally, it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
see that the student uses the information and 
principles learned. Unless such matters are used 
soon and made a part of the regular everyday life 
of the student, they are lost. The commercial 
teachers have an unusual opportunity in helping 
students to apply their learning as they go along. 
Students can be encouraged to type notes, to 
keep personal accounts, and to take dictation 
daily. Of course they should not start too soon 
to type difficult matter before they have mastered 
the keyboard, but they are interested in using 
what they learn. When they have learned the 
keyboard, help them to use it, and to continue 
using it. 

There are other more concrete suggestions of 
study. Study is very largely a matter of proper 
habits—not only school habits, but also habits in 
home study. 

First of all, there are the physical surroundings 
in the home. Many students have no regular 
place or time to study. Often it is in the living 
room where other members of the family are 
carrying on a conversation, or while the radio 
is going. I have had college students argue that 
they can really study better with the radio going. 
Many fool themselves into believing they can do 
the best work when their attention is divided 
between reading an assignment in commercial 
law or economics and listening to a radio program. 
The very best study habit is that of working 
intensively while at work without fluster and 
worry. Unless there are satisfactory physical 
surroundings, this is impossible either at home 
or at school. Surroundings are apt to be better 
at school than at home. 

A fundamental rule of study and one that is 
very simple, is, get started. Go at it in a busi- 
nesslike manner. The student has a study period, 
and he must borrow a book, then sharpen a 
pencil, secure additional paper, have permission 
to talk to his neighbor, or to ask the teacher a 
question. Finally, he gets settled to write his 
lesson, and he thinks of a reference book he needs 
from the library or from the teacher’s desk. By 
the time he is finally ready, the period is half gone 
or more. The same is true in home study. 
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The student plans to start work at 7:30 in 
the evening but first, he must read the paper; 
next, he must look up the street address of that 
new fellow in school; then, he happens to think 
he ought to call a friend about the school party 
or the football game on Friday; again, he re- 
members that he wanted to look up the train 
schedule for the week-end visit to the neighboring 
town, and so he calls the railway station; finally, 
he picks up his bookkeeping but discovers that 
he has left the ledger and journal paper at school; 
he hunts up the shorthand book, but unfortu- 
nately he failed to mark the assignment, and he 
must call John or Mary to find out what it is. 
Just as he settles to start, he happens to think 
that tomorrow is the day for that commercial 
law test, and away goes shorthand. By this time 
it is 8:30 and he has promised to run an errand 
for mother at this time and away he goes for 
that. At 9:00 he is back at his desk, nothing 
done, not even started. This is a fair example 
of each night’s study, or perhaps many nights 
he goes to the movies and is ready to study at 
10:00 or 10:30 


Some college students study in the manner 
described above, and it is sometimes even those 
who are preparing to become commercial teachers. 
The matter of developing proper study habits is 
dependent very largely upon the manner of 
approach. The teacher or student who has a 
regular desk, and a set time to study, with his 
book and equipment ready, has won half the 
battle of learning the art of study. If one will 
take the attitude of a student consistently for a 
short time, he will become a student, or even a 
scholar. 


At first it may be difficult to study or con- 
centrate, but it will soon become easier. The 
first principle of learning the art of study is to 
take the attitude of the student, and the second 
is like unto it, get started. 

In this method of developing proper habits 
of study the following may be mentioned: a 
student should depend upon himself; he should 
compel himself to think over his work; he should 
make charts, think of illustrations, and look over 
the topics of the assignment before he begins to 
read or to solve the problems; he should read 
rapidly but carefully; he should be sure he has 
the thought of each paragraph before he leaves 
it; he should make notes of important points; 
he should budget his time and have a study 
schedule; he should allow plenty of time for 
review and read the whole textbook as soon as 
possible. When the student owns his book, he 
should not hestitate to mark it. Margin notes, 
and underlinings give personality to the book. 


(Concluded on page 282) 
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Principles of Bookkeeping Remain the Same 
But Methods of Teaching Change 


BooKKEEPiNG and accounting, the sub- 
jects that rank highest in the group for general 
educational value to the student, as grouped 
with arithmetic according to Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, of Columbia University, is often mis- 
interpreted as to its meaning, its value, and its 
procedure.! 


Many persons not experienced in the field of 
bookkeeping and accounting in any way, have 
a false idea that bookkeeping and accounting are 
only a “mere matter of record,” and that any 
person with an average education or intelligence 
can keep records so why spend days, weeks, and 
even years learning the subject in its regular 
accepted professional form? 


The value of bookkeeping and accounting to 
the student should and will be measured by his 
efforts. The procedure should follow the so- 
called “cut and dried” methods of fundamentals. 
“Why learn all the procedure,” some would ask, 
“and then go into an office and be compelled to 
learn all their additional or supplementary 
methods?” Justification of the questions are 
supposedly well founded. In fact, we can say 
they are well founded from the standpoint of the 
person of no direct bookkeeping and accounting 
abilities, desires, or experiences. Why should 
such a person study the situation in detail any 
more than he should study the details of how an 
adding machine works or why water is H*O? 


These persons should have sympathy rather 
than be criticised for their lack of knowledge on 
the subject, and even more so for their failure 
to realize that they are not familiar with the 
subject. 


How often do we find bookkeeping and ac- 
counting teachers, especially the ones teaching 
for the first time, having similar attitudes? 
They are more numerous than we may anticipate. 
Often these teachers are quite dogmatic in their 
procedure and method of presentation. They 
possibly follow the procedure of a certain text 
or a certain professor. Consequently they cannot 
be blamed for their single, one-track method or 
idea. But should they not get, within their 
reach and power the newer slant, the numerous 
slants—in fact, all the slants on the subject? 
Each author, or professor, usually presents in 
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detail the more minute points of his course and 
utilizes his pet methods. But regardless of this 
thought, we should know many of the professor’s 
“pet methods” and many of the author’s or 
authorities’ ideas on the question. 


The balance sheet approach to bookkeeping 
and accounting, for example, is considered by 
many to be the more modern and consistent. 
However, the journal method, as well as the 
other approaches, has many merits. The new 
or inexperienced person teaching his first year 
may have many difficulties if he is not familiar 
with more than one so-called “system” or method 
of presentation. If he is familiar only with the 
balance sheet approach, for example, he is hand- 
icapped to the extent of correlating the balance 
sheet approach and the journal method, or any 
other method. It will be necessary for him, if 
he is successful and aggressive, to immediately 
familiarize himself with these other “systems,” 
in order to lead students who may have had some 
previous knowledge of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, as approached by other systems. 


It is not unusual for a new business teacher 
to go out into the field with a somewhat conceited 
idea that “I know my subject sufficiently well to 
teach it to high school students.” Possibly he 
does know his subject from his point of view 
and his method of attack as he has been taught, 
but when an unforeseen circumstance appears 
from some other source than his topic of discus- 
sion, the teacher is going to be handicapped from 
lack of knowledge until he has had the oppor- 
tunity to find out the particulars and the con- 
nections. 


1Dr. E. L. Thorndike, Journal of Educational Psychology, January and February, 1924 
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Of course, some may advocate and maintain 
that the “new teacher” will learn this by ex- 
perience in the field and on the job and, of course, 
he will if such a situation arises... However, he 
will not get the academic experience-by looking 
it up, nor will he strive for accomplishing such 
experiences from the standpoint of his class or 
student. If such a situation does not arise, he 
will never need the experience, so to speak. If 
it does arise, should we as teachers profit at the 
expense of the student? Or should we beat the 
students to the situation? To be progressive, 
one must “be on the jump,” beat the student to 
the situation, yet consistently and conservatively 
weigh all new ideas. 


“3 Often our “pet method,” possibly original or 
modified from other procedure, would be bene- 
ficial to both new and old teachers in our field or 
in related fields. So let us strive for the utmost, 
passing on any suggestion or every possible 
assistance to our fellow worker, whether he be 
our student or coworker. 


Let us now introduce a “pet method” or 
process for closing the ledger that might be of 
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assistance to some bookkeeping and accounting 
teachers. To be consistent with accounting laws 
and rules, I think we all agree that we should use 
the journal method for the closing of the ledger 
in the beginning course. Why? Because the 
transactions should be recorded in the books of 
original entry first. They then should be trans- 
ferred or posted to the ledger, the book of final 
entry. The common, and seemingly generally 
accepted, method of teaching closing and ad- 
justing entries is to follow the sequence in the 
profit and loss statement. This method, of 
course, is consistent and adequate within itself. 
However, some teachers usually find at least a 
few students who cannot readily comprehend 
this method of closing the ledger. The same 
thing must be said and illustrated in another 
way. Ifsuch is the case, the teacher should have 
several auxiliary methods to “tack on.” The 
following set-up is only one of the many devices 
that has been found very suggestive, and useful 
for supplementary explanation as well as for 
original or first-hand explanation for introduc- 
ing and explaining the closing and adjusting 
entries: 





Ald Ex- 

Expenses Senses (5 
Closing _, Cost of Gross Net Profit (7) Net Profit Vinus 
Inventory (2) | Goods Sold (3) Profit (4) ~ “3 Drawing (8)~ 





Mdse. 


Purchases 
Inventory 





Beginning 


Inventory (1) 





Profit & Loss Drawing Capital 


¢-Net_ Joss (7a)5 ¢ Net Lose Plus 
Drawing (8a) 





Figure I 


Figure I should be constructed on the black- 
board as the entries are explained to the pupils. 
The arrows point to the accounts which are 
credited; the other accounts, or the ones near 
the tails of the arrows, are debited. The broken 


lines show the entries if there is no profit. 
For purposes of explanation, the entries 


should be numbered. In Figure I, they are 
numbered in their logical sequence. 
Figure II represents another method of 
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Inventory 








Expense A 





Income A 








Expense B 
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Figure II 


illustrating the closing of the ledger. In this 
figure the arrows point in the direction in which 
the amounts flow. This chart should be con- 
structed on the blackboard as the separate 
entries are explained and recorded in journal 
form. The entries are numbered in their logical 
order. The broken lines indicate the proper 
transactions if there is no profit. 


These illustrations merely indicate the flow 
through the various accounts. Some teachers 
may find it necessary to insert hypothetical 


amounts in each account in order to trace the 
results through to completion. 


Experience has taught many teachers numer- 
ous methods of attack for particular situations. 
Each new text seems to have some new or al- 
tered procedure. The fundamentals remain the 
same. The progressive teacher must keep 
abreast of all new tendencies. He must seek new 
methods of presenting the various phases of the 
subject to his students so they will understand 
them. 
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Shall We Train Robots or 
Useful Members of Society? 


‘‘We must teach basic subjects which will enable 
our graduates to adjust themselves to one of several 


situations.”’ 


by 
R. J. Worley 


Director of Commercial Education 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THERE is scarcely any phenomenon of 
modern American life so typical as our educa- 
tional system. It is expansive and expensive; it 
is dedicated to the democratic ideal; and it is 
sufficiently young to be considered at all times a 
matter of current business. 

Our education system is highly developed, 
especially in the technical and practical phases, 
but a casual reading of current periodicals would 
leave the impression that the whole field of 
education is facing a crisis. 

The public is getting restive—due, perhaps, 
to the extreme application of good ideas. Edu- 
cators are being called upon to justify the work 
taught in our schools. Stockholders in industry 
ultimately demand dividends; stockholders in 
education—which means the citizenry of the 
United States—have an equal right to ask for 
tangible evidence that our schools are yielding 
dividends in proportion to the effort and wealth 
that have been devoted to them. 

The trend of today is toward specialization. 
Neither student nor instructor is capable of 
choosing what may be best suited to the adoles- 
cent. This leads to incoherence and lack of 
coordination, and too often the student completes 
his scholastic training with little knowledge of 
the fundamentals. 

When commercial work started in business 
colleges, the purpose was to train a bookkeeper, 
a stenographer, a typist, or a combination of the 
three. Most students who entered business 
colleges had a definite kind of job in view. When 
commercial work was carried over into the high 
schools, the same point of view existed. In other 
words, the teacher was trying to train a book- 





keeper or a stenographer. Some educators be- 
gan to feel that we should emphasize nontechnical 
training. They, therefore, introduced training 
for minor clerical skills of a general nature. The 
purpose was to train junior commercial workers 
for entrance into business. This type of training 
is still very much in evidence. 

Weare not willing to admit that we are merely 
training people to replenish the supply of clerks 
and machine operators. Yet such a thought 
seems to lurk in the back of some of the best 
minds, with their clamor for vocational training 
and their insistence of conformity. 

The economic struggle has always demanded 
a given amount of routine clerical work. The 
introduction of office machinery has increased it. 
Instead of glorifying this aspect of life, however, 
we ought to sense its danger. The bulk of the 
office work which people are doing today is drab 
and stupefying. If education serves one purpose 
more than another, it is to offset the obviously 
dulling effect of such a condition. 

We do not teach our young people to analyze 
and to think on present day economic issues or 
give them any insight into the avenues of business 
which extend beyond the initial job. The sub- 
stance of education, of which commercial edu- 
cation is a part, is social understanding. A 
substantial use of an education is such use of it 
as enables us to take a quicker, more intelligent 
and more constructive interest in the larger 
common problems of business life. If our edu- 
cation does not enable students to participate in 
a common vision and a common effort, than those 
students have missed its substance. 

It is advisable to keep the commercial courses 
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in harmony with the needs of business, but 
educators forget that their obligations to the 
student and to society are entirely different from 
their obligations to the employer. The latter has 
a very narrow point of view, but the educator 
should have a broad point of view. The educator 
is serving society, but the employer is only a 
small part of society. 


It is true that many office managers, in hiring 
office employees, do not care how much back- 
ground an applicant has, provided he can fill 
the small minor job which is open. In fact, in 
some offices they do not want to hire a person 
who has potential possibilities of a leader. They 
want to hire a human machine. Many edu- 
cators have been thinking, perhaps, of the wants 
of the narrow-minded employer rather than the 
obligations to their students, to society, and to 
the taxpayers. 


An employer has no particular obligation to 
the employee from the point of view of taking 
care of his future. Public educators, however, 
have a very definite obligation. As commercial 
educators, we must think of the future of our 
students by training them for social efficiency 
and not for the narrow vocational fitness that 
will keep them in a rut for the rest of their lives. 
We must teach basic subjects which will enable 
our graduates to adjust themselves to one of several 
Situations. 


The high school commercial training should 
be broader than a business college training. 
Some people have gone to the extremes of saying 
that we should not teach such subjects as book- 
keeping, typewriting, and shorthand because only 
a few graduates actually become engaged in these 
specific types of work. They, however, forget 
that a subject such as bookkeeping has many 
additional values other than merely to train the 
students to become bookkeepers. The difficulty 
is with the point of view assumed by the edu- 
cators and not necessarily in the subject. 


BOOKKEEPING AS A BASIC SUBJECT 


In spite of the narrow conceptions of the 
values and purposes of bookkeeping and in spite 
of the fact that from time to time educators have 
condemned bookkeeping because only a few 
people actually perform bookkeeping work, this 
subject continues to be the backbone of the 
business curriculum. 


A knowledge of bookkeeping forms a valuable 
part of a person’s background, particularly if he 
intends to enter business. Colleges and uni- 
versities are not considered vocational institu- 


tions, but departments of business administration 
in our leading colleges and universities have been 
giving an increasing amount of attention to the 
teaching of accounting. Few of these institutions 
claim to train accountants exclusively. Ac- 
counting is included in the curriculum to give 
the students a good, solid background. It affords 
the best opportunity for giving the student an 
all-round knowledge of business routine and 
procedure. 


There is no argument that bookkeeping should 
be taught in high school solely to train book- 
keepers. There, however, is plenty of argument 
to show that employers, when they consider sub- 
jects because of their general value and not 
because of their specific value, feel that book- 
keeping does have an important value.' 


It is absurd to assume that bookkeeping 
should not be taught because routine bookkeep- 
ing work is now done by machines. It is absurd 
to state that only a few selected students should 
be taught bookkeeping. There, however, is 
ample reason to argue that only a few selected 
students should be allowed to study more than 
one year of bookkeeping. It is impossible to 
anticipate who is going to need a knowledge of 
bookkeeping later in life; it is therefore im- 
possible to specify who should study bookkeeping. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF BOOKKEEPING 


Under present conditions, bookkeeping should 
be taught from a socialized, nonvocational point 
of view in the first year. Bookkeeping has been 
one of the most important subjects in the com- 
mercial curriculum. It can be made even more 
important by recognizing its proper values. It 
can be used to emphasize (1) the principles of 
business, (2) the significance of accounting 
systems, (3) the significance of credit and credit 
instruments, (4) the dependence on good manage- 
ment, (5) the ownership of assets, (6) the signifi- 
cance of borrowing, lending, discounting, etc., 
and (7) the significance of liabilities, insolvency, 
bankruptcy, etc. 

What are the social aspects of bookkeeping? 
Business failures are a menace to society. W.O. 
Douglas? of the Yale Law School suggests six 
outstanding causes for the business man’s bank- 
ruptcy: 

1. Failure to keep proper books of ac- 
counts. 

2. Negligence in applying bookkeeping 
facts. 

3. Diverting funds from the business for 
speculation or for extravagant living. 


1J. H. Dodd, “A Commercial Occupation Survey of Virginia,” The Balance Sheet, May, 1932, pp. 341-347. 
§W. O. Douglas, “Causes of Commercial Bankruptcies,” Domestic Commerce Series, No. 69, U. S. Department of Commerce,’ Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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4. Giving too much credit. - 
5. Accepting too much credit. 
6. Errors in judgment. 


These causes are listed in their order of im- 


portance. The first five causes are definitely 
associated with bookkeeping. The sixth cause 
is dependent upon bookkeeping to a great extent. 
Whose responsibility is it to overcome this 
menace to society? In my opinion it is the 
problem of the public educator. 


Our modern civilization is becoming so 
intricate that we depend more and more on 
bookkeeping records. Our present federal income 
tax law emphasizes the necessity of keeping 
records.* It is surprising how ill-advised the 
average American is on matters pertaining to 
keeping records. Last year the government 
received overpayments in taxes amounting to 
$23,427,246.40, while the deficiencies amounted 
to $24,577,301.11.4 Will anyone dispute the fact 
that if education is to prepare persons for every- 
day fitness, they should be given training in 
record keeping? It is essential to the success of 
every individual and to every business, public 
or private. 


Lawyers and professional men are being re- 
quired to understand accounting so that they 
can understand business operations. Accounting 
records are often the most important evidence 
in legal cases. 


Bookkeeping, as it is taught in many high 
schools, does not have the social value that it 
should. There, however, is a definite trend 
toward emphasizing the social values of book- 
keeping. Bookkeeping should be taught on a 
one-year basis. When a school wants to provide 
vocational training for a selected group of stu- 
dents, a second year should be added. This 
second year should be of a strictly vocational 
nature. 


The first-year course should cover all the 
general principles of bookkeeping which will be 
of value to the average person. In developing 
the elementary principles, considerable time 
should be given to the study of single proprietor- 
ship bookkeeping. The students should then 
devote enough study to partnerships and cor- 
porations to understand the differences between 
the various types of businesses. It is also ad- 
visable to include in the study wider applications 
of record keeping such as the keeping of records 
for individuals, clubs, and churches. The second- 
year course should involve a review of the first 
year, but should involve a more intensive ap- 
plication of accounting principles. The student 


*Regulations No. 74, U. S. Department of {nternal Revenue. 
‘U. S. Department Internal Revenue figures. 
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should be introduced to various special phases 
of accounting such as branch office accounting, 
installment accounting, and machine accounting. 


Practice sets do not necessarily emphasize 
the vocational aspect of bookkeeping. They are 
valuable motivating factors. Practice sets have 
proved to be one of the most important means of 
holding the interest of the students. Practice 
sets in the first year should be short. They 
should involve only a sufficient number of trans- 
actions to give the students a conception of 
what they are doing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Bookkeeping should be taught definitely 
from a social point of view, but those who want 
to become vocationally efficient in bookkeeping 
should be given an opportunity. (The social 
aspect of teaching bookkeeping should not neces- 
sarily detract from the utility value.) 

(2) The nonvocational values of teaching 
bookkeeping as a subject in the high school 
curriculum exceed the vocational values. Book- 
keeping is particularly useful in giving the student 
a broad understanding of business and how it 
operates. 

(3) We violate our obligations when we teach 
narrow, vocational skills to the detriment of such 
subjects as bookkeeping. 

(4) Educators should give more consideration 
to society and to the student’s individual future 
than to the immediate requirements of the em- 
ployer. 

There seems to bea positive trend to stabilize 
the commercial course and teach it as a whole 
rather than as individual subjects—to emphasize 
the social and nontechnical aspects. The high 
school commercial curriculum should be broad 
enough and solid enough to give a student a 
background that will permit him to have a 
freedom of choice when he leaves school, and a 
chance of advancement after he enters business. 
A good foundation should be laid before special- 
ization begins. There should bea general cultural 
base on which to build. After that, it is easy to 
specialize. A few months’ training will supply 
the technical knowledge required. 


This new viewpoint calls for changes in 
methods of teaching and changes in textbook 
presentation. It certainly calls for a new em- 
phasis. The old-type vocationally-minded teacher 
may find it difficult to adjust himself to the new 
requirements in teaching. We must, however, 
adjust ourselves for the sake of commercial edu- 
cation and for the sake of the child and the 
community. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


A KNOWLEDGE of the law is 
no longer regarded as the sole property 
of lawyers. Every man is bound at 
his peril to understand it as far as it 
applies to himself and to his affairs, 
because the maxim that “Ignorantia 
legis neminem excusat” is as adamant 
as the Rock of Gibraltar. The heavy 
penalties imposed by statutes upon the 
failure to heed their requirements 
make it doubly important for business 
men to keep abreast of our buzzing 
legislatures. However, it is as im- 
practicable for all of us to be thoroughly 
educated lawyers as it is for all of us 


physicians, or political economists; 

yet it is very certain that educated 

men and women are rapidly becoming suffi- 
ciently familiar with the basic principles of en- 
gineering, health, and political economy so that 
they are able to comprehend and comment on 
the expert discussion of the questions in either 
science. 


Let us here consider some of the purposes and 
objectives of a course in commercial law in our 
secondary schools. 


Commercial law develops an inherent respect 
for all law. It stimulates an appreciation and a 
love of justice in human relations. It indicates 
the place of law and legal institutions.in economic 
organization. 


Commercial law assists the student in forming 
the mental habit of assuming a judicial attitude 
toward business problems. It emphasizes the 
importance of reliable legal advice when litigation 
is inevitable. 


Commercial law leads to the habit of accurate 
and intensive reading. It establishes the im- 
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mutable principle of exactness and 
the necessity of clear thinking. It 
combines the preciseness of logic with 
such flexibility that it can be adapted 
to meet the ever-changing needs of an 
American commonwealth. 


Commercial law demonstrates the 
fact that all law is based upon the 
principles of right and wrong. It in- 
culcates in the student the apprecia- 
tion of the rights and obligations con- 
tained in all business transactions. 
Furthermore, it defines these rights 
and duties. 


to be thoroughly educated engineers, J. W. Kollar Commercial law brings out quali- 


ties of character and good citizenship, 
thus developing more capable busi- 
nessmen and better citizens. 


Then, the query, “Should commercial law be 
given a place of prime importance in a high 
school curriculum?” Yes, most emphatically, 
because the knowledge gained from the study 
of this subject becomes a part of the student’s 
mental makeup. Thus, it serves as a perman- 
ent contribution to his thinking and reasoning 
faculties. The student is better equipped 
mentally to understand the functions of the 
various political institutions, the duties required 
of him as a citizen, and the work of the courts of 
the Nation. 


Commercial law provides a knowledge such as 
few other subjects do. It has truly been said that 
the history of law is the history of civilization. 
Commercial law governs every phase of civilized 
life, concerns itself with every living person, and 
throws the beacon light upon the historical and in- 
dustrial development of the present-day commer- 
cial institutions. The subject unfolds the dramatic 
development of the common law—the settlement 








of disputes in the early days, first by brute force 
and later by submission to a third party acting 
as arbitrator. For example, we read of the 
Norman institution of the judicial combat or 
wager of battle in which the parties of the case 
fought with special weapons under the eyes of 
the court, from dawn until nightfall, or until one 
was beaten helpless or confessed defeat. Fortu- 
nately for the future of legal development, this 
arbitrary mode of settling a dispute was not 
resorted to in the administrative work of the 
Curia Regis, whose itinerant jurisdiction re- 
dressed the wrongs of the people. 


Not only are the principles of the old common 
law taken into consideration, but also the nu- 
merous statutes and judicial decisions by which 
the common law has been altered in order to fit 
the ever-accelerating changes of civilization. 
The student is given to understand that our 
present-day laws, shaped by economic, political, 
and social exigencies, are founded and erected 
upon the necessities created by commercial 
relationships. 


To a successful study of commercial law, the 
ability to think and to act in a logical manner is 
indispensable. Consider two typical cases in 
commercial law. You will notice that names of 
students are used as much as possible in order to 
give the lesson a personal touch. The cases: 


James offers to sell John his automobile for 
$600. John replies, “I will accept your offer and 
take the machine at $600, provided you will 
accept $300 in cash and my note at two months 
for the balance.” The question: Is this a con- 
tract? Give your reason. The student answers, 
“No. Because a qualified acceptance is no ac- 
ceptance at all.” 


Again, Helen, an infant, bought a watch on 
credit for which she agreed to pay $75. She kept 
the watch but refused to pay on the ground that 
it was bought during infancy. What are the 
rights of the parties? The student replies, 
“Helen may refuse payment, but only on con- 
dition that she restores the watch, if possible. 
If she can restore it and will not, the seller may 
recover the contract price.” 


Of course it is necessary to memorize a few 
facts because the decisions must have a founda- 
tion. Each of the cases presented should have a 
vital point that determines the final opinion or 
judgment of the court. In the problems pre- 
sented, the student finds and weighs the facts 
presented, dismisses such material that proves 
irrelevant and impertinent, decides upon the 
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important point, and draws the correct con- 
clusion with regard to the case at hand. 


Students of commercial law are not required 
to determine the law. They are not deluged 
with a reservoir of principle and precept to be 
committed to memory. The text sets forth the 
law. As an illustration, let us take a case which 
immediately challenges the interest of the stu- 
dent. In this particular case (165 Ind. 465), the 
Supreme Court of Indiana decided that the 
automobile was not in itself a dangerous instru- 
ment. The court went on to say, “There is 
nothing dangerous in the use of an automobile 
in the hands of an intelligent and prudent driver. 
Its guidance, its speed, and its noise are all subject 
to quick and easy regulation, and under control 
of a competent and considerate manager, it is as 
harmless on the road as other vehicles 
in common use. It is the manner of driving that 
constitutes a menace to public safety.”! At the 
end of that same chapter (52), the student is 
confronted with this case problem: ‘“‘While 
crossing a street in the city of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Mary Lahti was struck by an automobile 
driven by William McMenamin. At the time 
of the injury, the latter was driving on the wrong 
side of the street. Did this action constitute 
négligence? (268 Pac. Rep. 644).”” Based on the 
above quotation from the text, the answer is 
obvious. “Yes,” answers the student, “This 
action constituted negligence, and the plaintiff 
can recover. ‘Negligence is the absence of that 
care which the law requires a person to exercise 
under the particular circumstances.’”? Here it 
can readily be seen that the student is required 
only to determine the proper law and its correct 
application to a particular set of facts. This is 
accomplished by logical analysis. He determines 
the facts, properly balances them, sorts out the 
chief points, sets aside the irrelevant matter, and 
in this manner proceeds to a rational conclusion. 


In the study of commercial law, the student 
is brought face to face with the importance of 
training for citizenship. The course contains a 
human interest which holds a fascination for 
everybody. Again the student acquires not 
merely an understanding of legal rules but also 
an appreciation of their justice, wisdom, and 
harmony. He discovers that they are firmly 
based upon the result of the experiences of many 
generations; therefore, a knowledge of their 
excellence awakens the feeling of pride. Whenhe 
is brought in contact with those who are quick 
to condemn the law, the courts, and the jury 
system, the student is better fitted to rebut the 
ignorant utterances of these self-important 


‘Peters and Pomeroy, “Commercial Law,” p. 375. Cincinnati, Ohio, South-Western: Publishing Company, 1932. 
Ibid., p. 374. 
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demagogues and “well-informed” street-corner 
orators because of his knowledge of the law and 
his perception of the saneness and the practica- 
bility of our system of jurisprudence. 


To cope successfully with the subject of 
commercial law, the teacher’s attitude should 
be one of faith in his subject and in his ability to 
make it vital. It leads unquestionably to the 
mental discipline of both teacher and student. 
It gives the teacher unlimited opportunities to 
kindle the embers of love of justice and respect 
for laws in human relationships. In this study, 
the teacher can bring out the fact that the courts 
are sincere; that they strive to deal impartially 
with rich and poor, with corporation and in- 
dividual alike. A case like Dexter v. Syracuse 
Railroad Co., 42 N. Y. 326, elucidates this point. 
The plaintiff was a passenger on the defendant 
road, his trunk was lost while being transported by 
the defendant company. The trunk contained, 
besides his wearing apparel, material for two 
dresses for his wife, and for a dress for the landlady. 
Action was brought to recover for the entire contents 
of the trunk. ‘The court, impartial as always, 
ruled that the defendant carrier was liable for all 
of the articles which properly came under the 
heading of baggage. The court held that all of 
the articles in the trunk were baggage, except 
the dress of the landlady. 


These are only a few of the many reasons why 
the high school curriculum of today must con- 
tain a course in commercial law. It is extremely 
imperative that the high school student today 
be taught an undying reverence for all law and a 
respectful attitude toward the administration of 
justice. This does not mean that all our boys 
and girls become lawyers, but it does mean that 
the study of the law should no longer be left to 
the lawyers alone; it does mean that the law 
should cease to be regarded as a sort of question- 
able art, whose unaccountable results only the 
initiated can understand. Commercial law should 
be a true science of which every educated person 
should have at least a general knowledge. 


In this day of brazenly bold and wholesale 
disrespect for law—both local and Federal—the 
necessity for such course of study can hardly be 
over-estimated. The political condition of most 
of our great cities is distressing. True, the 
churches and philanthropic societies of various 
kinds are working as never before, but, is there 
not need of such work? How is this weakening 
tendency to be met and overcome? How are we 
to make sure of that high grade of morality in 
our citizenship which is so necessary today? 
Who can answer'—J. W. Kollar, Rankin High 
School, Rankin, Pennsylvania. 
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Chamber of Commerce President 


Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, 
Head of the Department of 
Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona, was recently elect- 
ed President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Flag- 
staff. 

In commenting on Dr. 
Atkinson’s election, the 
Flagstaff newspaper stated, 
“Dr. Atkinson arrived in 
Flagstaff, a stranger, a little 
more than a year ago, 
rented a residence, and joined the Chamber of 
Commerce. Now look where he is.” 

Dr. Atkinson was formerly a teacher in the 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. He is now considered one of the leaders 
of commercial education in Arizona. He, without 
question, is a popular civic leader in his own 
community. 





Earl W. Atkinson 


Wisconsin 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association was held in Milwaukee Vocational 
School on November 4. Herbert Pritchard of 
North Division High School, Milwaukee, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

The new officers for 1933 are as follows: 
President, Walter B. Calvert, High School, 
Sturgeon Bay; Vice-President, W. O. Yoder, 
High School, Kenosha; Secretary, Edna K. 
Bentson, High School, Appleton. 


South Dakota 


The officers of the Commercial Section of 
South Dakota Education Association for 1933 
are as follows: President, Carol Mereness, High 
School, Mitchell; Vice-President, Merle Trickey, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
Secretary, Audrey Gass, High School, Chamber- 
lain; Treasurer, Dorothy Travis, High School, 


Pierre. 
- iii emer: 


Beloved Educator Dies 


Many teachers throughout the United States 
will mourn the death of President-Emeritus 
Homer H. Seerley of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. Dr. Seerley died at his 
campus home, Friday, December 23. He gave 
many years of valuable service to Iowa State 
Teachers College. He was sympathetic toward 
commercial education. 


Good News | 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


An Experiment in the Teaching of Commercial Law 


Many experiments are con- 
stantly being tried in teaching. I 
believe that the far greater number 
of them are very justifiable. It is 
only by experimentation that we may 
make improvements and remedy some 
of our defective methods. It is also 
very profitable to hear of the experi- 
ments of others and, perhaps, modify 
our methods and make improvements. 

For the last few years I have been 
working on an idea in the teaching of 
commercial law which, so far as I 
know, has never been identified with 
this particular subject. The plan has 
slightly similar characteristics to the 
contract method of teaching history, 
and yet its application is such that it could not 
be given that name. It is a topical plan of study, 
for the emphasis is placed on the different topics 
usually offered in a one-semester course in com- 
mercial law. 

The plan was designed in recognition of the 
differences in individual mentalities and capac- 
ities of students. Its purpose is to give credit 
where credit is due and, at the same time, to 
give the superior student an opportunity to 
extend his study if he so has interest or desire. 

The idea was worked out having in mind a 
one-semester course of sixteen to twenty weeks. 
The plan is to give one week to each topic, but, 
of course, this can be varied to meet conditions. 
The requirements for each topic are based upon 
three standards—minimum, medium, and maxi- 
mum. No student is excused from the minimum 
amount, and no student is given the rating of 
excellent until the maximum work has been 
completed satisfactorily and until the weekly 
objective test mark ranks in the upper ten per 
cent. 

Each student has individual access to three 
different texts. ‘Two of these can usually be 
kept at the home of the student, but one should 
be brought to the class daily. The texts belong 
to the school. A small assessment is made each 
semester for their use. This fund is used for the 
purchase of new texts as the older ones wear 
out, or for the purpose of supplementary material. 
To start the idea, one class donated their texts, 
the school board purchased one set, and the 
assessment fund was used for the purchase of a 
third set. 

The recitation is conducted, in general, on 
the discussion method. A short lecture on the 
nature of the topic is given at the beginning. 
This is followed by questions on the legal terms 
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and technicalities that arise in the 
textual readings. A large number of 
actual and hypothetical cases are 
then given to illustrate the law in- 
volved on the topic and to provoke 
student discussion. About half a 
period during the latter part of the 
week that the particular topic is being 
discussed is devoted to “Question 
Day.” At this time the questions 
that are to be raised are those prim- 
arily for the clarification of the textual 
matter. All ridiculous and imper- 
tinent questions are avoided. 

The weekly objective tests take 
about thirty minutes. They are given 
at the close of the period which con- 
cludes the study of the special topic. In each 
test there are usually five different divisions 
with ten units to each division. This plan is 
varied at the discretion of the instructor. The 
papers may be checked in class but, of course, 
they should be rechecked by the instructor 
before being put on the permanent record. 

In addition to the objective test, an essay 
test is given after the topic has been discussed 
for a few days. These tests should be confined 
to one subject and should require only five 
or ten minutes. By marking these papers very 
carefully, the instructor is more able to determine 
where the weakness in instruction lies or whether 
there is a tendency on the part of some of the 
individual students to neglect their work. 

Occasionally, for this essay test, briefs of 
actual cases are given. The student is required 
to give the decision with his reasons. These 
are given out on stenciled paper; sufficient space 
is left at the bottom for the answer to be made. 
Later, these papers are returned and discussed 
openly before the class. The teacher shows why 
errors were made and carefully insists on the 
avoidance of “straddling” the answers. The 
objective test requires alert and accurate think- 
ing. The essay test is characterized by the care- 
ful weighing of judgments. 

A careful personal record is kept of each 
student. This record shows just what the mark 
has been for each type of test and whether the 
minimum, medium, or maximum work has been 
completed on the particular topic. The grades 
are then divided into the minimum, medium, 
and maximum groups and are graded accordingly. 
A teacher will find high and low minimums as 
well as high and low maximums. Other intang- 
ible elements are to be considered, of course, by 
the instructor before putting the final mark on 
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the permanent record. These are responsiveness 
in class recitation, interest in work, effort shown, 
absences, class attitude, none of which can be 
measured as accurately as testing and the results 
of the work turned in to the instructor from the 
three possibilities offered. 


During the last semester in which this plan 
was used, forty students composed the class at 
the start. Three dropped out very early for 
reasons other than because of the nature of the 
course or the type of work required. Of the 
remaining thirty-seven, nine completed the 
maximum voluntarily and, of the latter number, 
six composed the upper maximum and really 
did other work than that listed on the planning 
sheet. For those that seemed to be having a 
struggle during the early part of the course, a 
special half-hour class was offered from 8:00 to 
8:30 in the mornings, two or three times a week. 
These students were not required to attend this 
special class but were invited. A record was kept 
of those students who attended and credit was 
given for their attendance. 


Many other things are done by the class. 
A great deal of interest is manifested. A play, 
involving a court scene, was given before the 
school assembly. Visits are made to the courts 
when actual cases are in progress. At one time, 
during a recess of the court, the judge lectured 
to the class on court procedure. On a visit to 
the law library in the court house, the mayor 
gave a lecture on the use and arrangement of 
law books and on methods of finding information. 
Attorneys have also lectured to the class; the 
students always bring many questions before 
these men. 

This method of teaching commercial law has 
been put in the form of a pamphlet which is in 
the hands of the students. The instructor has 
also a supplementary book of tests. The follow- 
ing is a sample page from the study guide which 
illustrates briefly the method used: 


I. SUBJECT MATTER 
1. Consideration 
2. Statute of Frauds 


II. REQUIREMENTS 
1. Minimum 
A. Readings 
(a) Peters and Pomeroy, 


pp. 60-73 


(b) Whigam, pp. 43-52 
B. Written work 


on pp. 67-8 
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(b) Cases 49-55 on pp. 
75-6 


2. Medium 
A. Readings 
(a) Gano, pp. 39-56 
(b) Whigam, cases 5-9, 
P- 329 
3. Maximum 
A. Written work 
(a) Ten questions in 
Peters and Pome- 
roy on pp. 65-6 
(b) Ten questions in 
Peters and Pome- 
roy on pp. 75-6 


III. PROJECT: Draw up a contract to 
work as bookkeeper for a period of 
one year, beginning one month from 
the beginning of next month. 


IV. GENERAL QUESTIONS 


1. What is the meaning of “a gift 
with a string tied to it?” 


2. What is a moral consideration? 


V. Know the legal meaning of the following: 
1. Administrator 


2. Executor 
3. Perjury 
4. Liquidated debt 


IV. SUGGESTIVE IDEAS FOR OB- 
JECTIVE TEST 


1. True or False: A promise of a 
gift is binding. (False) 

2. Yes or No: Does a promise to 
marry need to be in writing? 
(No) 

3. Completion: One appointed in a 
will to distribute an estate is 
known asan........ (executor). 


4. Change one word to correct the 
following sentence: The Statute 
of Frauds is an act for the pre- 
vention of frauds and marriage. 
(Substitute perjury for mar- 


riage). 
5. Other tests constitute, matching, 
association, multiple choice, 


cases, etc.—Ralph E. Schenck, 
(a) Cases40-48inP.&P. Head of Commercial Department, High School, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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Suggested Outline for a Course in Advertising 


The following outline is 
based on FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING by Rowse and Fish. 
The course which is out- 
lined is taught in the 
twelfth grade in the Senior 
High School, Corry, Penn- 
sylvania. 


I. General Aims of the 
Course 


A. To enable the stu- 
dent to see the difference 
between the advertisement 
of fifty years ago and the 
advertisement of today. 
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B. To adapt the content of the course to the 
personal needs of the student with regard to his 
future life in the community. 


C. To give the student a general knowledge 
of the field of advertising and to aid him in 
making a vocational decision. 


D. To inform the student of the mechanics 
of advertising and how they are put into practice. 


E. To help the student develop the ability to 
know the good and poor mediums and the 
ability to evaluate advertisements. 


II. Specific Aims of the Course 


A. To develop in the student a working 
knowledge of the fundamental technics necessary 
in the preparation of an advertisement for print. 


B. To familiarize the student with these 
fundamental technics by practical examples 
secured from local engravers or newspaper 
publishers. 


C. To drill the student in copy, its different 
kinds, the need of thorough investigation before 
writing the copy, the study of good copy, and 
the creation of his own advertisements. 


D. To bring to the student the realization 
that advertising pays and that it reduces the 
cost of production and ultimately the cost to 
the consumer. 


E. To drill the student in the study of the 
market and the use of the correct medium by 
conducting local campaigns. 


F. To familiarize the student with the voca- 
tional possibilities of the many branches of ad- 
vertising, its close alliance to the rest of the 


business world, the type of person who will be 
successful in the different fields, and the remun- 
eration. 


III. The Time Allotment 


The course in advertising is closely related 
to English composition, art, journalism, eco- 
nomics, printing, and salesmanship. In the well- 
arranged curriculum, advertising should follow 
the majority of these courses, especially sales- 
manship. The course must therefore be offered 
in the senior year. A half-year study of the 
subject appears to be sufficient for the high school. 
During this half-year the class should meet at 
least five times a week for a period of fifty 
minutes a session. 


IV. Outline of the Course 
A. Activity of the Pupil 


1. Text and Supplementary Texts 


a. The text furnishes the principles 
to be studied in the course and 
thus forms the basis for all other 
pupil activities. 

b. The supplementary material con- 
sists of other texts on advertising 
and current magazines, both ad- 
vertising and general publications. 
This material is introduced into 
the class through individual re- 
ports and tends to illustrate and 
prove the principles set forth in 
the basic text. 


2. Class Discussions 


a. Formal discussions. It is well to 
have debates by members of the 
class on such questions as whether 
advertising pays or the correct 
mediums to be used in advertising 
a given commodity. 

b. Informal discussions. Headed by 
the teacher or by a student upon 
questions of interest or upon 
differences of opinion. 


3. Thought-Provoking Problems 


a. Have the students study the 
thought questions at the end of 
each chapter in the basic text and 
bring this material before the 
class by the following means: 

Notebook work (written re- 
ports) 
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Oral reports (notes to be taken 
and placed in notebooks for 
future reference) 

Surveys of local and national 
advertisements, and local and 
national mediums 

Class discussions 


4. Notebook work 


a. Each week five advertisements 
from current publications should 
be collected and criticized. 


b. Individual reports and notes on 
reports submitted by other mem- 
bers of the class should be filed in 
the notebook. 


5. Projects 


a. Graphs should be made on local 
and national conditions of popu- 
lation, number of people reached 
by given medium, and number of 
potential buyers in the people 
reached 

b. Charts should be made showing 

the approximate cost of advertis- 

ing per potential buyer through 
the following mediums 

Local newspapers 

Local billboards 

Local house to house advertising 

Local radio stations 

Collier’s 

The Saturday Evening Post 
Proof reading of copy 


i 


d. Diagrams should be made illus- 
trating type sizes and faces, 
measurement of space, process of 
making layouts. 


e. A term survey on some phase of 
advertising in which the student 
is interested. 


f. A trip through a local newspaper 
plant. 


g. A complete community survey of 
advertising should be made with 
the following points in mind: 

Population 

Potential buyers 

Mediums 

Local costs 

Appeals best suited to the 

community 

Criticism of local advertising 
Suggested improvements 


h. A trip through a local broad- 
casting station. 





B. Testing 


Use objective tests for the regular six-week 
tests and short weekly quizzes on ma- 
terial just covered, so that both student 
and teacher can check the progress made. 

C. Practical Aids 


Talks given to the class by the editor or 
linotype operator of a local newspaper, 
by local merchants, by representatives 
of local manufacturing concerns, and by 
representatives of advertising agencies. 

D. References Important to Teachers 
1. Printer’s Ink 
2. Advertising and Selling 
Class 
The American Printer 
Editor and Publisher 
Poster 
. Associated Advertising 
E. Publications Especially Useful to Students 
1. The Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s 
Liberty 
Local newspapers 
Advertising literature (local and na- 
tional) 
Samples and booklets on the different 
kinds of paper 

7. Pamphlets issued by the “Better Busi- 

ness Bureaus” of the larger cities 

8. Mail order catalogs—Rowland B. Axtell, 

High School, Corry, Pennsylvania. 
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E. C. T. A. Convention in Washington 


Some changes have been made in the plans 
for the Eastern Commercial Teachers Conven- 
tion. Convention headquarters will be in the 
Wardman Park Hotel instead of the Willard 
Hotel. 

The convention is scheduled for April 12 to 
15. General meetings will be held on April 13, 
and sectional meetings on April 14. 

There will be plenty of time for sightseeing 
trips and golf. The banquet will be held on 
Saturday evening, April 15. Dr. Lomax of New 
York University will be guest of honor. He is 
to be given the achievement medal of 1933. The 
theme of the 1933 convention will be “Teaching 
Aids and Devices and Suggested Classroom 
Equipment.” ‘The yearbook is being prepared 
under the auspices of Edward J. McNamara, 
High School of Commerce, New York City. 

The president of the association is Alexander 
S. Massell, Central Commercial Continuation 
School, New York City. The secretary is Harry 
I. Good, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Plan for Handling Tickets for School Activities 


This plan of handling tickets for school ac- 
tivities was developed through the cooperation 
of Mr. M. B. Thompson and his principal, 
Mr. E. B. Henderson, Bridgeport Twp. High 
School, Bridgeport, Iil. 








M. B. Thompson 


Tue problem of how to successfully 
handle tickets and ticket selling for school ac- 
tivities such as athletic contests and plays is 
one which, no doubt, causes school officials some 
concern. The following is a plan based on the 
assumption that, first of all, the persons connected 
with the handling of school funds are honest, 
and therefore will welcome any kind of check on 
the handling of school funds. 


It is suggested that the school obtain rolls 


of some distinctive type of ticket, serially num- 
bered. ‘These should be obtained in sufficient 
quantities of five or six different colors of each 
priced ticket. Many schools do not wish to 
invest in so many tickets, but the saving made 
by preventing people from “crashing the gate” 
makes the investment in tickets worth while. 

In the successful handling of ticket selling 
for any event, it is necessary for the person selling 
tickets to have some definite form to follow in 
keeping a record. The following is in use in the 
Bridgeport Township High School. It may be 
easily modified to suit other conditions. 

Tickets should always be kept in the office 
safe under the management of one individual. 
Otherwise, they are liable to become lost or 
stolen; after a few tickets are allowed to get iato 


Illustration I 





BRIDGEPORT TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Ticket Sates Recorp 





















































Event, Lawrenceville Basketball Game 

Date, January 15 1932 Place, New Gym 

Advance Sales: Ticket Color, Red 

Ticket Tickets Tickets 
Place Sold Number Issued Returned | Sold At | Amount 

1790 

Ns ccnegeaina suing a 1740 50 20 30 25¢ $ 7.50 | 
1840 | 

Bridgeport Drug Co............ 1790 50 30 20 25¢ 5.00 | 
1890 | 

BI BN Gk os bg ce ccecsens 1840 50 3 47 25¢ 11.75 

Totat ApvANCE SALES........... $24.25 
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Illustration II 


























SALES AT WINDOWS 
East Box OFFicre 
COLOR NUMBERS 
18160 
Blue 17096 64 Tickets sold at 10 cents $6.40 
14016 
Green 13027 989 Tickets sold at 25 cents 247.25 
15993 
White 15671 323 Tickets sold at 50 cents 161.50 
Totat East OFFricre $415.15 
West Box OrFicre 
COLOR NUMBERS 
2782 
Blue 2739 43 Tickets sold at 10 cents $4.30 
7452 
Green 6789 663 Tickets sold at 25 cents 165.75 
4734 
White 4527 207 Tickets sold at 50 cents 103.50 
Tota West OrFice $273.55 
Totat Receipts From ALL $712.95 








circulation, the remainder of that roll is useless. 
Before an event, the ticket seller should determine 
what rolls of tickets he will use. The first ticket 
of each roll should be detached and placed in 
an envelope to be preserved as a permanent 
record and check upon this event. After the 
event, the last ticket from the roll should be 
placed in this same envelope, thus furnishing 
the office a complete record of the tickets sold. 
This routine and the obtaining of sufficient 
“change” should be done in the afternoon pre- 
ceding an event to be held that night. 


The ticket seller should always be the first 
on the job. His preliminary task is to arrange 
his cash to facilitate speed and accuracy in mak- 
ing change. Next the tickets should be arranged 
and the serial number recorded on the blank 
shown in the illustration; the first number is 
recorded on the second line, to make the sub- 
traction easy later. The color of each priced 
ticket should be noted also in order to make sure 
the same color will not be used again until a 
complete rotation of colors has taken place. 

Now the ticket seller’s work begins! 


After the event, the money should be counted 


and the change removed. The number of the 
last ticket should be placed on the record sheet. 
If the handling of tickets and money by the seller 
has been efficient, the amounts should check to 
the cent. The record should be completed and 
filed for future reference. In order to insure a 
permanent record, the ticket manager should 
never neglect filing the last ticket on the roll in 
the envelope in the office. 


To make the check-up complete, it is neces- 
sary to have a report filed by the ticket taker. 
His report should show the number of each 
priced ticket taken in and the amount of money 
represented by each group. This report can be 
used with the ticket seller’s report for compara- 
tive purposes. Although this procedure may 
seem a bit too detailed, there are many ad- 
vantages of such a report. It will bring to light 
the use of any counterfeit tickets. Many times 
ticket takers are careless and allow tickets to 
slip past them. A report by the taker is also 
valuable in verifying, to some extent, the seller’s 
report. 


This plan has been tried and found satis- 
factory. ro 
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Systematizing the School Savings Bank 


In order to promote thrift and to 
encourage saving among the students 
of the Mount Penn High School, 
Mount Penn, Pennsylvania, the Board 
of Education of this school district 
established, in September, 1930, a 
school savings bank. The commercial 
department of the high school was 
authorized to make the installation 
and to provide an adequate system of 
recording all data along lines that 
would coincide with and meet the 
approval of modern banking pro- 
cedure. To meet this requirement, 
an organization was planned and 
formulated as follows: 


ADVISORY BOARD 


President of School Board 
Vice President of School Board 
Secretary of School Board 


MANAGERIAL BOARD 
Supervising Principal 
High School Principal 


The purposes of the school savings bank are as 
follows: 


(1) To receive all money deposited by the 
school authorities, classes, clubs, and individual 
students. 


(2) To liquidate all bills and debts contracted 
by clubs, classes, and other school organizations 
when authorized and when furnished with a 
properly executed voucher signed by the class 
or club sponsor and by the high school principal. 


The duties of the bank management are as 
follows: 


(1) To provide an adequate bookkeeping 
system wherein all money received is properly 
recorded. 


(2) To segregate the students’ saving de- 
posits from all other deposits and to maintain 
a savings account to be known as the “Student’s 
Savings Fund” with the Mount Penn Trust 
Company. 


(3) To provide records for all money received 
from clubs, classes, and all extracurricular 
activities and deposit all revenue received from 
these sources to a checking account to be known 
as the “Mount Penn High School Fund.” 


(4) To render monthly, financial statements 
to the secretary of the school board, the super- 





Thomas J. Toole 


vising principal, and the principal of 
the school. 

(5) To provide an indemnity bond 
to cover integrity and ability of 
management. 


(6) To utilize the services of the 
senior commercial class so that they 
may receive a working knowledge of 
practical bookkeeping procedure. 


The school savings bank is con- 
ducted by the senior commercial 
students under my supervision. I 
planned and installed the accounting 
system with the definite purpose of 
furnishing to the students the ad- 
vantages of practical bookkeeping 
procedure. The system is departmentalized. 
Each function assigned is a complete task. This 
arrangement makes it possible to increase or 
decrease the personnel, without disrupting the 
organization. 


In order to create a volume of work and to 
promote thrift, the home-room teachers were 
asked to cooperate and to encourage the students 
of their respective home-rooms to save systemat- 
ically. 

In the high school there is an enrollment of 
290 pupils; 155 of those have accounts. Weekly 
deposits from this number involve a correspond- 
ing number of entries and posting to individual 
ledger cards. This work, in addition to the 
work on the general high school fund accounts, 
provides a fairly large volume of work. 


The school maintains a regular banking de- 
partment where all deposits are made and all 
records are kept. A schedule of banking hours 
is assigned to each home-room group. 


Checking and savings accounts are maintained 
with the Mount Penn Trust Company. All high 
school funds are deposited in the checking ac- 
count; whereas, all students’ deposits are placed 
in the savings account. 


In the school bank, there are two windows 
which are indexed as “‘Teller 1” and “Teller 2.” 
Each teller has a cash drawer. This arrangement 
makes it possible to place responsibility where it 
belongs. I have observed that responsibility 
properly placed creates good character, justifies 
trust, and encourages confidence. 

An explanation of the banking procedure is 
as follows: When a student makes a deposit, he 
must fill in his deposit slip; in addition to his 
name, he must insert the date, amount of deposit, 
and his bank book number. The deposit slip 
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and the pass book are handed to the teller, who 
makes the entry in the pass book and also an 
entry directly to the student’s ledger card. 
Those cards are arranged numerically and are 
cross-indexed. In the filing process, a divisor 
is inserted in each series of ten cards, This 
arrangement facilitates card location and ex- 
pedites posting. 

At closing time, when the cash is proved, 
the deposit slips are sorted for account classi- 
fication. All deposit slips are entered in a bound 
journal. In this book are written the account 
number, the name of the individual depositor, 
and the amount of the deposit. A like procedure 
is performed in recording the deposit of the high 
school fund. These are also entered in a bound 
journal. 

When all slips have been entered, a daily 
classification of accounts is made on an analysis 
sheet; the results are transferred to a columnar 
cash journal. This arrangement eliminates 
much posting and minimizes the possibilities of 
errors. On the last school day of each month, 
the cash journal is closed and all totals of the 
respective columns are posted to the general 
ledger. The accounts which are not classified 
are placed in the general ledger column of the 
cash journal and are transferred to the general 
ledger by posting each item to the proper ac- 
count in the general ledger. 

When all posting has been completed, a 
trial balance and a statement of receipts and 
disbursements are prepared. Copies are fur- 
nished to the secretary of the school board, the 
supervising principal, and the principal of the 
high school. Copies are also placed on the 
bulletin boards to keep the faculty and student 
body informed and interested in the students’ 
savings bank.—Thomas J. Toole, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, High School, Mt Penn, 
Reading, Pa. 


lowa Research Conference 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone has completed plans for 
another research conference on commercial edu- 
cation. It will be held at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 1o and It. 

These conferences are unique. ‘Those who 
have not attended previous conferences should 
try to attend the one this year. The conference 
is not a place to exchange personal experiences, 
but to give reports and submit measured facts 
from which conclusions can be drawn. 

Dr. Blacksone reports that he has collected 
more than one thousand references to research 
studies and has chosen as speakers those who 
have made significant studies in commercial edu- 


cation. The meeting will serve to bring together 
those who have contributed new thoughts to 
commercial education and those who are seeking 
new inspirations. 

In view of the fact that more studies have 
been made than can be reported at the confer- 
ence, Dr. Blackstone has arranged to have leaders 
in each field of research summarize the progress 
made since the last conference. He also plans to 
continue the “theory and dreams” session on 
Friday evening, a feature which has been very 
popular. At this session the ban on unproved 
assertions is lifted. Anyone who has an idea 
which he thinks is worthy of consideration is 
urged to speak. At these meetings many new 
ideas are developed. 

The program calls for the discussion of re- 
search in business English, economics, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, junior business train- 
ing, and testing. Teachers and administrators 
should find the conference worth while.’ 

If you are planning to attend the conference, 
write to Dr. E. G. Blackstone, College of Com- 
merce, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for 
a copy of the program, or look for it in the next 
issue of THE BaLance SHEET. 


An Error 


In the January issue of THe BALANcE SHEET, 
Floyd C. Holmes’ name was given as co-chairman 
of the local committee for the N. C. T. F. Con- 
vention. This was a mistake. The co-chairman 
with Paul W. Moser was Henry J. Holm of The 
Gregg School, Chicago. Mr. Holm’s wife ably 
assisted him. 


A Good Record in Typewriting 


Union Institute of Busi- 
ness, Cleveland, Ohio, has a 
student who has achieved 
an excellent record in an ex- 
perimental course in which 
she used 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. The 
student is Miss Ruth Wils- 
don. Her teacher is J. Bryce 
Sardiga, head of the type- 
writing department. 

Miss Wilsdon, in a fif- 
teen-minute test, typed 95 
words a minute with no 
errors. In a one-minute 
test, she averaged 120 words 
a minute with no errors. 
She has been studying typewriting for nine 
months, one period daily. 





Ruth Wilsdon 
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your SCHOOL DOLLAR 


buys more when you use » » 


Q0TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the 


most economical course when comparisons are made on the basis 


of equivalent material. 


Bookkeeping, as chemistry and physics, involves (a) a study of prin- 
ciples and (b) the application of these principles through laboratory 
work. The “QO0TH CENTURY” text is complete in itself, with 
numerous problems and with transactions for practice sets. The 
amount of the application of principles through laboratory work can 
be regulated. You have a choice of a minimum or a maximum. The 
sets are not required, but you may obtain long or short sets, with or 


without vouchers. 


The production of “20TH CENTURY” in large quantities enables us 
to give schools and pupils a maximum value. Teachers are entitled 
to the following material without charge: (1) a series of objective 
tests, (2) supplementary exercises, (3) a manual with syllabi, teaching 
suggestions, and 1022 supplementary discussion questions, (4) a key 
containing complete solutions, and (5) printed transactions and bound 


forms of all practice sets. 
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20th Century 


Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


For more than twenty-eight years 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING has given 
satisfaction. Now used in more than 
13,000 schools. Its popularity is 
increasing each year. Nine hundred 
ninety-two schools adopted it during 
the past school year. This is evidence 
that new schools are learning ways 
to economize and, at the same time, 
give a maximum amount of practical 


instruction in bookkeeping. 





South-Western Publishing 
Company » Specialists in 
Business Education » » » 
Cincinnati » » New York 
Chicago » » San Francisco 
































Successful in Civil Service Examination 


Mr. A. T. Scovill of The Scovill Schools, 
Clinton, Iowa, reports that his students have 
been unusually successful in taking civil service 
examinations. 

Over a period of seventeen years, no graduate 
of The Scovill Schools who has taken the exam- 
ination has failed to pass. In the examination 
on January 9, 1932, one student, Gertrude Dienes, 
made 100% in both junior and senior stenog- 
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raphy and typewriting and above 90% on her 
general average. One young man in the eighth 
federal district made 100% in his stenographic 
work and ranked second in his district. 


Robert S. Regar, first executive to the Post- 
master-General, was formerly a student of The 
Scovill Schools. Mrs. Ida Schumaker Scovill, a 
former student, at one time took President 
Hoover’s private dictation when he was on the 
Federal Food Commission. 


Convention Calendar 





Name of Association 


Place Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association 


Business Education Association of the State of New 
York 


Florida Education Association.................... 
Georgia Education Association.................25- 
Indiana Commercial Teachers Conference.......... 
Inland Empire Association.................+200005 
Sows Research Conference... .. 00. ce cccccscceses 
Kentucky Education Association.................. 
Michigan Schoolmasters Club..................0.- 


Mississippi Education Association. ................ 


National Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
a3. s,clock cnceteu me kt tk AdsmdinCacee'n tan 


National Education Association................... 
(Department of Superintendence)............ 


National Vocational Guidance Association.......... 
North Carolina Education Association............. 
Ohio Business Schools Association................. 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association............. 


Oklahoma Education Association.................- 


Pennsylvania Education Association (Mid-Western 
District) 


South Carolina Teachers Association............... 
Tennessee State Teachers Association.............. 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association........ 





University of Chicago Business Education Conference 





March 31, 1933 


May, 1933 
May 4-6, 1933 
ee March 18, 1933 


Washington, D.C......... April 12-15, 1933 


, A ee ete arene peer a March 9-11, 1933 
ID onisne dict auckeac April 20-22, 1933 
CO TE TENE ae: February 18, 1933 
dn ditnuenaaaics April 6-8, 1933 
Iowa City................] March 10, 11, 1933 
ins cktiaiecauen April 19-22, 1933 
| re April 29, 1933 
NS dice ciccedabaaae April 26-28, 1933 


”  , aeenee ne April 19-21, 1933 


rE ree July 1-7, 1933 
ee Feb. 25-March 2, 1933 
Minneapolis, Minn........ February 23-25, 1933 
i tescdccnrddsaeaesdss March 23-25, 1933 
Columbus................ February 3, 4, 1933 
PDs do ccacscancais April 8, 1933 

i en ee February 2-4, 1933 
TROWCRIIE i.e 665.058 60.55-0%0 February 18, 1933 
a ere ee March 16, 17, 1933 
i rixncaneserenns April 13-15, 1933 


April 1, 1933 
June 29, 30, 1933 } 
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International Commercial Contests 
To be held at World’s Fair, Chicago 


The authorities of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
in keeping with the “Century of Progress” spirit 
of this famous pageant, are cooperating with the 
committee in charge of the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contests. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 27 and 28, 1933, have been set aside 
for skill contests in commercial subjects. 


State, national, and international contests in 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand will be 
held during the famous World’s Fair. The 
World’s Fair itself should attract thousands of 
students. The committee hopes to bring together 
outstanding students from all parts of the world. 


The plan of holding a contest during the 
World’s Fair has the approval of many state 
contest managers. Most of the state contest 
managers are cooperating in the program. 


The following rules and regulations will gov- 
ern the contests: 


GENERAL EL icisitiry Rute: All contestants 
must have been in regular attendance since 


February 1, 1933, in the schools which they 
represent. 





Pusiic AND ParocHIAL ScHOOLS 
Class I—Novice—First Year 
(Shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping) 
Any student who has had no instruction in 
these subjects prior to August 1, 1932. 
Class II—Second Year 
(Shorthand and typewriting) 
Any student who has had no instruction in 
the subjects prior to August 1, 1931. 
Class III—Open Event 
(Shorthand and typewriting) 
Any bona fide student regardless of instruc- 
tion hours. 


PriIvaTE SCHOOLS 


Open Event 

(Shorthand and typewriting) 

Any bona fide student regardless of instruc- 

tion hours. 

The International Commercial Schools Con- 
tests will be managed by Mr. W. C. Maxwell, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. Mr. 
Maxwell has been in charge of the Illinois state 
contests for many years. He is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in conducting contests and will be 
assisted by a competent committee. For further 
information, write to Mr. Maxwell and watch for 
later announcements. 





Popular — 


because it’s HUMANIZED, FORCEFUL, 
MODERN, VIVID, LIVE, INTERESTING 


Factors — 
of Economic 
Geography 


subject. 





Cincinnati - 


The student is shown how man’s activities are influenced by 
three factors: Economic, Material, and Regional. The presenta- 
tion is made interesting and vivid through the introduction of 
questions, problems, projects, and topics for discussion. Com- 


mercial geography is presented as an interesting everyday 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York - 


Chicago - San Francisco 
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a many of these 
schools are adopting... 


F'undamentals of 


Advertising 


By ROWSE and FISH 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AD- 
VERTISING is the most widely 
used text in its field. It is becoming 
more popular because more schools 
are introducing this subject. If 
you hesitate about introducing the 


course for lack of a practical text, 


examine FUNDAMENTALS OF 


3 
og ADVERTISING. 
tf 
a i a j awe 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Mr. Maszner with Spencer College 


J. A. H. Maszner re- 
cently joined the staff of 
Spencer College, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Mr. Maszner attended 
Concordia Business College, 
Concordia, Illinois, and 
graduated from Spencer 
Business College of New 
Orleans. Spencer Business 
College is one of the largest 
schools in Louisiana. It was 
founded by L. C. Spencer 
in Shreveport in 1888. In 
1895 a school was opened in 
New Orleans. Mr. Spencer 
is proud of the fact that 
thousands of the highest 
paid stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, and ac- 
countants in the South are Spencer graduates. 

Mr. Maszner’s education and experience qual- 
ify him to give good service as principal of the 
commercial department. He studied 20TH CEN- 
TURY ACCOUNTING and SHFRWOOD’S 
ACCOUNTANCY and now is teaching them. 





J. A. H. Maszner 


Private Business Schools 


My experience with young people in the 
private business school has not been limited to 
any one class of people. I have had in the class- 
room students from the North, the South, the 
East, and the West, as well as a number of young 
men and women from foreign countries. 

When I interview these young people, the 
question often asked me is, “do I have to start 
at the beginning of bookkeeping?” The answer 
to this question requires very careful considera- 
tion. “Diplomacy” is the watchword. After 
hearing this question so often, let us consider 
some facts. Why should we encourage young 
people to neglect their classical or general courses 
by allowing them to substitute commercial 
subjects? Why spend this valuable time on 
something they can get in the private business 
school? It is not necessary to have a knowledge 
of business training to enter or enroll in a private 
business school. The average young person who 
has completed his classical or general course in 
the public school is better fitted to take up the 
course of study in a private business school; he 
has a background that the other student neg- 
lected to get while he had the opportunity. 

Let me advise every young man and woman 
to complete his high school course, and then 
enroll in the private business school and take 
advantage of a thorough business training. No 


one can afford to be without this training. The 
cost is small, and it is a good investment. 

Here is what some of the world’s leaders have 
to say about business schools: J. S. Knox, 
author and lecturer, says, “I do not have figures 
to prove it—nobody has—but I believe that 
every day a student spends in a first-class business 
school will pay him a dividend of at least $50.00 
a day.” 

Hon. Albert G. Porter, ex-governor of Indiana, 
says, “If I were a young man or woman and had 
my choice to graduate at a classical college and 
stop there, or to graduate at a business college 
and stop there, I would take the business college.” 

John Wanamaker, founder of America’s 
greatest department store, says, “In these days, 
the young man or woman without business 
training stands little chance. A great, grand 
work is being done by the business colleges.” 

A good business training will help a young 
man or woman in any profession. It is a valuable 
asset. 

Three months is required in a private business 
school to cover the work that usually is acquired 
under the question of “Do I have to start at the 
beginning?” Would it not be better to advise 
the students to make the very best of their 
opportunity by sticking close to the general or 
classical subjects in high school? Why not leave 
commercial subjects to private business schools? 
Private business schools specialize in this train- 
ing. The purpose of the private school is to give 
specific training in marketable skills with no cost 
to the general taxpayer. Private business schools 
are equipped to give individual instruction over 
a period of a few months in training young people 
who wish to specialize in this field.—E. E. Martin, 
Bliss Business College, North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts. 





A CHOICE of 


BOOKKEEPING SETS 


Write for a circular describing a 
selection of independent practice 
sets for review and supplemen- 
tary work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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S. W. P. Co. Puzzle 


The following crossword puzzle was submitted 


by Edith Halleran, Lansdale School of Business, 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania: 


14 





34. 


37- 


42. 
43. 






























































. To flee 
. French word mean- 


ing “the” 


. A man’s name 
. A deed 
. American Society 


of Navajos (abbr.) 


. Writing fluid 

. To the inside of 

. Masculine sex 

. Ceremony 

. Price, allowance 

. A pronoun 

. Pretense or excuse 
. Exclamation 

. Musical note 

. Part of a circle 

. Negative 

. An article 

. I would (contrac- 


tion) 

Receipts of a per- 
son 

Looked upon 
grudgingly 
Therefore 

Short letter 


23. 
25. 
26. 
29. 
33- 
35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 
39- 
40. 
4l. 











3 4 LJ 6 
9 
15 16 
17 
20 1 
23 
25 26 
87 
50 31 32 
3 36 37 38 39 40 4. 
42 43 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
. An article 2. To answer 
. A numeral 3. To attempt 
. Amount charged 4. Well-known tele- 
. Partof verb “tobe” graph company 


(abbr.) 


. Aunit 
. Insect bite 
. Snake-like fish (pl.) 


. An amount in- 


vested 


. Placed money at 


interest 


. A tavern 
. That is (abbr.) 
. A rodent 
. A woven fabric 


. To 


receive with 
gladness 

Musical note 

A cooking utensil 
A Greek letter 
Account (abbr.) 
A form of glove 
Exclamation 
Printer’s measure 
A prefix 
Negative 
Vermont (abbr.) 
That is (abbr.) 
To make 


(For key to this puzzle, see page 288.) 
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CLASSIFIED 
TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS 


By C. L. Michael 


A book of thirty-one selected drills, 


some of which are as follows: 
Keyboard Mastery 
Concentration 
Warming Up 
Relaxing 
Shift Key 
Figure 
Special Character 
Speed 
Stroking 
Right-Hand and Left-Hand 
Opposite Key and Adjacent Key 
Centering 
Tabulation 
Finger Gymnastics 
Can be used with any text. List price 


forty cents. Interested teachers should 
write for a sample. 


W 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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A Handbook for Commercial Teachers 


A comprehensive and valuable handbook for 
commercial teachers was published in the De- 
cember, 1932, issue of “University High School 
Journal.” This journal is published by Univer- 
sity High School of the University of California, 
Grove Street at 57th, Oakland, California. The 
supervisor of the Department of Commerce is 
Alfred Sorensen. The assistants who cooperated 
in the preparation of the handbook are Ralph 
R. Rice, Madge Hoffman, Emma J. Harwell, and 
Irene Grady. 

Single copies of “University High School 
Journal” may be obtained for fifty cents each. 


A Novel Idea 


Frances S$. Clark of Naches Public Schools, 
Naches, Washington, wrote the editor of THE 
Ba.tanceE SHEET about an interesting project of 
the typewriting class. A special issue of the high 
school annual, “Pioneer,” was produced on the 
mimeograph. It was designated as the “Type- 
writing Art” number. 


Commercial Education in Arizona 


A committee for determining ways and means 
of improving business education in Arizona has 
been appointed by Dr. H. E. Hendrix, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Arizona. Dr. 
E. W. Atkinson, Head of the Department of 
Business Education, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, will serve as chairman. Dr. 
Hendrix will serve on the committee. Other 
members are as follows: Dr. E. J. Brown, Head, 
Department of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson; C. D. Cocanower, 
Head of Commercial Department, Phoenix 
Junior College, Phoenix; Ralph Masteller, Pro- 
fessor, Department of Commerce, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe; C. L. Michael, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix. 


Ohio Contests 


The tenth annual commercial contests for 
Ohio will be conducted at Bowling Green State 
College, Bowling Green, Ohio, May 13. Sectional 
contests will be held on April 22. 

Rules for contests are now being distributed. 
Contests will be held in bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, and typewriting. Events are scheduled 
for individuals and teams. The sectional con- 
tests are held in local classrooms. 

For further information, teachers should write 
Professor E. G. Knepper, State College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 





ABULATION 
EXERCISES 


IN 


TYPEWRITING 


by 


Katherine L. Brown 


A book of tabulation problems for supple- 
mentary work, review work, or for a short 
special course. Some of the typical prob- 
lems involve the following: 

Census Figures 

Insurance Statistics 

Salaries of College Graduates 

Statements of Fire Loss 

Postal Statistics 

States and Populations 

Accounting Reports 

Food Values 

Imports and Exports 

Invoices and Statements 

Employment Statistics 

Cities and Populations 

Interest Tables 

Agricultural Statistics 

Payrolls 
May be used with any text or independ- 


ently. List price thirty-two cents. Interested 
teachers should write for a sample. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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How to Study 
(Continued from page 254) 


Then it is really the student’s, and it is more 
usable. 


It is also important for the student to develop 
a classroom method. He should ask questions, 
go beyond the class discussion in his thoughts, 
debate mentally with the teacher and author, 
and take notes. I think we teachers too often 
discourage originality or kill what little indi- 
viduality our students may have, by requiring 
them to do things in our way. when we should be 
encouraging them to do things in their own way. 
In this game of school, the teacher may be the 
coach or captain, but the student must actually 
carry the ball, if he is to get anywhere in life’s 
work, 


I have observed that too-few students know 
how to take notes. If the teacher suggests that 
they take notes, they seem to think this means 
for them to take everything verbatim. The 
students ask the teacher-to repeat many times 
and even ask for exact words. Note taking, 
should be original, not merely a matter of dicta- 
tion. The teacher may be at fault, if the student 
takes poor notes, in the fact that she fails to 
make her points or outlines stand out in the 
discussions. 


Finally, most time and attention should be 
spent upon the weak points of the student’s 
knowledge. If a student dislikes shorthand, he 
is apt to leave it until last for preparation. I 
know of one student who disliked English 
grammar very much, but he decided to study 
that subject first each night for a few months 
instead of leaving it until last. Strange to say, 
he became interested, and before the semester 
was over, that subject was the favorite for the 
term. If the student dislikes to figure interest 
on notes or to handle deferred items in book- 
keeping, it is probably because he knows least 
about these matters. If he will put special ef- 
fort on this material, and have help from his 
teacher, he will, in all probability, in a short 
time be able to handle these problems just as 
effectively as others. 


After all is said about learning the art of 
study, it is largely up to the individual himself. 
He must learn it by practice, by actually doing 
it. It is the teacher’s part to guide, to lead, not 
to do it for the students. He can assist, and he 
must constantly be on guard to help develop 
proper habits—first in himself, and then in his 
students. It is very largely a game of follow-the- 
leader. The teacher’s main task is to lead his 
followers into independent study by proper 
development of study habits. 
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Bases for Constructing 


the Commercial Curriculum 
(Continued from page 248) 


teacher might teach business arithmetic, the 
English teacher might teach business English, 
and the social science teacher might teach com- 
mercial geography. But even so, the commercial 
teacher would be overloaded and the students 
could not receive the attention they deserve. 


A much better plan than attempting a com- 
plete commercial curriculum is for the school 
with one commercial teacher to offer a few 
commercial subjects as electives for academic 
students. The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction recognizes the undesirability 
of attempting a full commercial curriculum in 
the one commercial teacher high school, and 
suggests that commercial work in such schools 
be confined to general business, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting.’ 


It is possible to offer a limited commercial 
curriculum if two commercial teachers are 
available. The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction suggests the following subjects 
for schools employing two commercial teachers: 
general business, bookkeeping. commercial arith- 
metic, shorthand, typewriting, office practice, 
economics, salesmanship, commercial law, and 
business organization. 


This may seem to be a fairly long list of 
subjects for a two-teacher school but such is not 
really the case, for business arithmetic, business 
law, economics, salesmanship, and business 
organization are generally one-semester courses. 


Naturally, the subjects to be offered will 
depend to some extent upon the equipment and 
the classrooms available. Typewriting can not 
be taught without typewriters, and office practice 
can not be taught without office appliances. 
Moreover, desirable results can not be obtained 
if commercial subjects are taught in rooms in 
which other students are studying. 


Above all, no subject should be taught in a 
room in which students are operating type- 
writers; yet this plan is followed in many small 
schools, which are overanxious to offer commer- 
cial work and which rush into a commercial 
program before necessary facilities are available. 
Commercial courses should not be introduced 
unless a competent teacher is available and unless 
the school can be properly equipped. 


Standards for the Classification of Secondary Schools, Bulle- 
tin No. 59, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1931, page 36. 
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Guidance as Motivation in 
Typewriting 
(Continued from page 251) 


arranging paragraphs attractively in the center 
of a half sheet, typing the name and date on 
each paper, checking for errors, and recording 
their errors on error charts to be analyzed the 
following week. ‘They are working from as- 
signment sheets that list the number of exercises 
required; they are consulting a record sheet; and 
although emphasis is still on technique, they are 
beginning to initiate remedial work. When I 
asked one of my students why she should write 
an exercise during a second period, she replied 
that she could get a more uniform touch on the 
keys. Her work on rewriting the exercise proved 
that she was accomplishing her purpose. 

All of these suggestions were in use in a class 
the first semester of last year. By the beginning 
of the second semester, enough sense of responsi- 
bility had been established in the group that a 
further step in freedom was offered them. An- 
nouncement was made that no assignments 
would be given during the semester, that pupils 
were free to typewrite what they preferred, and 
to use any of a half dozen texts available in the 
room. Naturally there was a period of inde- 
cision in the group following this announcement. 
It was necessary to suggest work to a few 
pupils, but after the first two or three days, the 
teacher was seldom consulted on what to do but 
always on how to do certain things. When a 
pupil began copying a mortgage, he was im- 
mediately provided with legal paper, was directed 
to read what was said about the preparation of 
such papers, and was furnished a sheet of gray 
backing paper and staples when ready for them. 
It wasn’t long before other members of the class 
were asking for legal paper, and before long most 
pupils had more planned to do than they could 
accomplish in the regular period. 

Three weeks before the close of school, pupils 
were asked to check off on a list the various types 
of work that they had chosen to do. They had 
with few exceptions completed the usual second- 
semester work in addition to the extra work 
which they had done. Comparisons of accom- 
plishment in speed and accuracy with other 
classes and with norms was very satisfactory. 

My theory of education is best expressed in 
the principles of progressive education which 
Stanwood Cobb lists in his book, “The New 
Leaven.”” These principles could be adopted by 
commercial teachers with profit and without 
lowering our present attainments of speed and 
accuracy. To what we are now accomplishing 
we would add other worthwhile knowledge, skills, 


and character traits which above all will decide 
the success of our pupils if they go out into the 
business world to use the skills we are teaching. 
Undoubtedly many of you are progressive in 
your teaching and are putting into practice most 
of these principles which Cobb has given: 


Health must come first. 

Learning comes from doing. 

The classroom freed from unnatural restraints. 

Education adapted to individual differences. 

Group consciousness and social mindedness 
developed in children. 

Opportunity for creative expression. 

Control of the tools of learning. 

Education shall be joyous. 

Abolition of the tyranny of marks. 

The teacher, a leader and guide, not a task- 
master. 


These principles are recommended to you that 
you may each become an artist teacher such as 
the one described in Rugg and Shumaker’s 
“The Child-centered School.” These writers say, 
“The new teacher is self-effacing, quietly ob- 
servant, an assuming subtle influence in the 
background . . . the artist is humble, search- 
ing, ever doubtful concerning the success of her 
concrete achievements. Respect for the unique 
personalities before her forbids the assumption of 
too much authority. The artist-teacher’s stand- 
ards are not rigid and absolute. Her principles 
are flexible, adaptable to the unique capacities 
of her children.” Under such a leader and guide, 
the pupil’s interest in typewriting will not need 
to be artificially motivated. It can be maintained 
and increased by guidance 








Commercial Educator Retires 


Mr. W. C. Lowe, Principal of Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, retired on Jan- 
vary I. 

Mr. Lowe has served the Atlanta schools for 
twenty-seven years. He formerly served as head 
of the commercial department in the Boys High 
School. In 1915, when the Commercial High 
School was constructed, he was made head of the 
stenographic and typewriting departments. In 
1925 he became principal of the school and 
served in that capacity until his retirement. 


Joseph Cantaloupi Promoted 


The new head of the commercial department 
of Everett High School, Everett, Massachusetts, 
is Joseph Cantaloupi. He has taught in the high 
school for several years. He succeeded Frederick 
A. Ashley, who was recently appointed super- 
intendent of schools. 
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The trend is 
definitely to 








general business training 








GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by Crabbe and 
Slinker was the choice of more than 1000 schools during 
the first semester of this school year. The trend of junior 
business training in the eighth and ninth grades is definitely 
to general business training — a training to develop more 
intelligent consumers and more efficient producers —a 
social-business training to make high school graduates 


more useful citizens. 


The trend is away from narrowly vocational, narrowly 
scientific training and toward a course which is in accord 
with the general objectives of a high school curriculum. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by Crabbe and 


Slinker has led the way in emphasizing nontechnical but 





fundamental values of business education. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year course, with 


or without work books and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco——= 
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Not So Smart 


“Your methods of cultivation are hopelessly out of 
date,” said the youthful! student of agriculture to the 
old farmer. “Take that tree over there. I’d be as- 
tonished if you got eight pounds of apples from it in 
one season.” 


“So would I,” blandly replied the farmer. “It’s a 
pear tree.” 
. a . 


On and On 


Lecturer (who has spoken for two hours): I shall 
not keep you much longer. I am afraid I have spoken 
at rather great length. There is no clock in the room, 
and I must apologize for not having a watch with me. 


A Voice: There’s a calendar behind you, mister! 
_ * * 


The Flapper Answers 
A safety authority was quoting accident statistics 
in a Western college. In his audience were two flappers. 


Out of bright red lips came this question: “What 
does he mean, Lulu, when he says ‘two point five’ men 
are killed out of each 1,000 injured?” 

“Why, Betty,” said Lulu, “he means two are 
killed and five are at the point of death.” 


Poetry Is Useful 
“Pa, do you say, ‘It is me,’ or ‘It is I’?” 


“Always remember the rhyme: ‘It is I, said the 
spider to the fly’.” 


“IT see—but couldn’t you say, ‘It is me,’ said the 
spider to the flea’?” 


They Don’t Answer 


He had purchased a parrot which was rather a 
young bird and was trying to teach it to talk. He 
walked close to the cage and said in a loud, clear voice: 


“Hello! Hello! Hello there! Hello!’ 


He yelled until tired, the parrot paying no attention 
to him. But when the man stopped for breath, the 
parrot opened one eye and said, “Line’s busy.” 


Side Show 


Dicky: My dad is an Elk, a Lion, a Moose, and 
an Eagle. 


Micky: Gee! What does it cost to see him? 


CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Simple Enough 


Little Mae: “Mother, I know why people laugh 
up their sleeves.” 


Mother: “Why, dear?” 


Little Mae: 


“Because that’s where their funny 
bone is.” 


Absent Minded 


The absent-minded professor called his biology class 
to order shortly after the lunch hour. “Our special 
work this afternoon,” he said, “will be cutting up and 
inspecting the inward workings of a frog. I have a 
frog in my pocket here to be used as a specimen.” 


He reached into his pocket and pulled out a paper 
sack, shook its contents out on the table, and out 
rolled a nice-looking sandwich. The professor looked 
at it, perplexed, scratched his head and muttered: 
Mee ay funny. I distinctly remember eating my 
unch.” 


Hollow! 


Two little newsboys were loitering around a broken 
scale, when a man who might easily have been the 
avoirdupois champion stepped on it. 


The hand swung slowly round to the 40-lb. mark. 


Both boys gasped, and one was heard to exclaim, 
“My God, Jimmie, he’s hollow.” 


Well Ra-ther! 


The photographer was taking a picture of a father 
and his college-boy son. The photographer _ 
that the boy stand with his hand on his father’s 
shoulder. 


“More appropriate,” suggested the father, “if he 
stood with his hand in my pocket!” 


Optimistic 
Teacher (in bookkeeping): What is a debtor? 
Witty Student: A man who owes money. 
Teacher: And what is a creditor? 
Witty Student: A man who thinks he is going to 
get it back. 
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Fundamentals 

of Retail Selling 

= G. WALTERS Can be used asa basic course 
and in salesmanship or for a special 
E. J. ROWSE 


course to follow a general 
course in salesmanship. A course in retail selling 
is practical in any community. Surveys of gradu- 
ates show that many of them go into retail selling 


activities. 


The questions, problems, and projects in FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING enable you 
to make the course concrete. A work book may 


be obtained to correlate with the text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


College graduate wants position with good business 
school, high school, or college. Several years’ experience 
teaching bookkeeping, and mathematics in normal 
school. Address, No. 513. 





High type man, teacher, executive and field man, 
desires a connection on or before June 1, 1933. Will 
teach during school year and do field work in summer. 
A. B. and B. B. A. degrees. At present hold meg 
sition with a military school. Good references. n 
teach all commercial subjects, history, biology, general 
—- etc. Send full particulars in first letter. Address, 

o. 514. 


Manager of school, director of sales, director of in- 
struction, seeks such a connection with a high grade 
school. Experienced in soliciting, teaching, manage- 
ment, etc. Will fill any or ali of these duties in building 
for the future of the school. Available soon ~ prefer 
Middle West---will g0 anywhere. Age 46. All replies in 
confidence. Address, No. 515. 








Position wanted by man with four years’ experience 
as commercial teacher. B.S in Commerce. Permanent 
professional certificate. Can teach bookkeeping, eco- 
nomics, salesmanship, commercial law, and Spanish. 
—_ — all athletics. Best of references. Address, 

o. 516. 





First class field man and approved commercial teacher 
desires to locate with high school or business school. 
Certified to teach all commercial and secretarial sub- 
jects. Pleasing personality. Successful records in both 
teaching and enrollments. Will teach and solicit for 
small salary and commission. Twenty-five years of age. 
Address, No. 517. 





Exceptional business college man, 38, will consider 
connection with live school. Salary secondary. Former 
supervising auditor of General Motors Corporation. Ex- 
tensive experience in teaching, organizing courses, and 
school management. A business getter in face of stiff 
competition. Address, No. 518. 





Position wanted as principal or assistant principal of 
a going commercial college. In a creditable school, I 
would favorably consider stock investment; or will con- 
sider a lady partner in the organization and operation 
of a commercial college. Address, No. 519. 





A man with eighteen years’ experience in teaching 
and soliciting desires a position. Can manage a school 
and prepare first-class advertising. I am a hustler and 
do not care to associate myself with any other type of 
school man. Wife would teach if necessary. College 
graduates. State proposition fully. Address, No. 520. 





Young woman, graduate of the college of commerce 
of a leading university, desires position in a high school 
or business college. Qualified to teach all commercial 
subjects. Excellent references as to character and ability. 
Address, No. 521. 





Young man wants position as teacher-salesman, or 
salesman. Have had experience in teaching. selling, and 
managing. Experienced in addressing high school as- 
semblies and contacting teachers and principals. Only 
a reliable school will be considered. Reasonable salary 
and commission. Address, No. 522. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Experienced teacher and department organizer, with 
M.A. and Ph. D. degrees, desires position as dean or de- 
ne head where organizing ability is needed. 
9 gga experience as a trainer of teachers. Address, 

o. > 





Man with B. C. S. degree and fifteen years’ commercial 
teaching experience would like to connect with a good 
business school. Have taught practically all commercial 
subjects and have done some soliciting. Good refer- 
ences. Address, No. 524. 





Wanted: Position by experienced and capable man 
in business college work. Can teach all subjects and 
solicit. Successful record, highest references from first- 
class school men and nationally known corporations. 
College graduate, able and willing worker, forceful per- 
sonality, single, and can start at once. Own car. Ad- 
dress, No. 525. 





Teaching position wanted by man who has had 
eighteen years’ experience in business college and high 
school commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial 
subject. Holder of state life certificate and M. A. degree. 
My work has the approval and endorsement of some of 
the very best school men in the state. Address, No. 536. 








FOR SALE: Five late model Steno 
been used very little, and are in first-c 
dition. Any reasonable offer. 


. have 
con- 
Address, No. 534. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A well-established school, located in one of the best 
business sections in Pennsylvania. Has a large drawing 
territory. Only school in the city No debts; expenses 
= Owner has other business interests. Address, No. 
529. 





Splendid small school located in best farming section 
of Missouri Paying a good profit now. Liberal terms to 
party wko can furnish good references as to character 
and ability in this work. Nearest competition about one 
hundred miles. Write, No. 530. 





A lifetime opportunity is offered to own or lease a 
nationally known business school to a person morally, 
technically and financially responsive to very reasonable 
requirements. Must be able to invest $1500 to secure 
lease for one year, which will be credited on purchase 
price adapted to present depression conditions. Good 
reason for selling. The school is located in Florida and 
equipped to accommodate 150 students. Will lease in- 
dependently of sale for one to five years. Address, No. 





A good paying school for man and wife. Only busi- 
ness college in a city of 39,000, with suburban cities 
adjoining of over 100.000. We have made $4,000 to $5,000 
ayear. Address, No. 504. 





A thoroughly trained and experienced lady 
teacher would like to get in touch with a good 
business college man desirous of joining her in 
establishing a school somewhere in the South. 
Address, No. 533. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted: An experienced field man, must be able to 
furnish good references. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a producer as we employ only one field man. 
Liberal commission. Address, No. 526. 





Wanted, by a school in the Southwest, a field man 
who is anxious to build up a substantial business. Larg- 
est territory in America. tically no competition. 
Liberal commission with part ownership of school if that 
is desired. Address,’No. 527. 





Scholarship salesmen wanted for Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, and Arkansas, by old es- 
tablished school. We want men who can produce—men 
who know how to sell. a commission paid. Must 
own a car and finance self. Hustlers can make good 


money now. Only reliable, first-class men wanted. 
Address, No. 528. 





A fine opportunity is offered to a young man who 
wishes to be connected with a good school located in the 
Middle West. Must be qualified to teach shorthand, 
typing, and allied subjects, and must be willing to do 
a | ama Would divide tuition receipts. Address, 

o. A 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Man, middle-age, college and business university 
graduate, desires to purchase all or part interest in a 
good school. Successful solicitor. I am not — by 
the depression. Let me hear from you. Address, No. 535. 





Private commercial school in large eastern 
city desires to purchase some modern single 
desks. Must be in first-class condition and at 
moderate price. Address, No. 532. 





I. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


Key to Crossword Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
A 2. Reply 
Two 3. Try 

Fee 4. W. U. 
Are 5. One 
Run 6. Fleabite 
Le 7. Eels 

. Eli 11. Capital 

. Act 13. Invested 
A.S.N. 15. Inn 

Ink sy. 1. Ee 
Into 20. Rat 
Men 21. Textile 
Rite 22. Welcome 
Rates 23. Re ) 
I 25. Pan 
Pretext 26. Rho 

Ah 29. Acc’t. 
Te 33. Mit 

Arc 35. Oh 

No 36. En 

A 37. En 

I'd 38. No 
Income 39. Vt. 
Envied 40. I. E. 
Then 41. Do 
Note 





Preserve your copies of ... 


$1.00 


Postpaid 





Special Fabrikoid Binder 


Pin $1.00 to a letter or to this ad- 
vertisement and send to — 


The C. J. Krehbiel Co. 
1030 Broadway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








HEET 





THE BALANCE § 


Teachers frequently inquire about binders for 
preserving their copies of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. The C. J. Krehbiel Company, manufac- 
turer of the Kayco binder, has produced a special 


binder for THE BALANCE SHEET. 


No punching required. Easy to operate. Will 
hold nine to twelve issues. 


The special price is made possible through 
quantity production. 
with the manufacturer. The C. J. Krehbiel Com- 
pany is an old established printing and binding 
company, specializing in school catalogues, an- 
nuals, and special bindings. 





Teachers may deal direct 



























Advanced Courses 


in Accounting 


SHERWOOD’s ACCOUNTANCY 








Many people who are now practicing 
public accounting have studied SHER- 
WOOD'S ACCOUNTANCY. The new 
series of four volumes is the outgrowth of 
the demand for independent units for ad- 
vanced courses. A work book containing 
special stationery and tests may be obtained 


with each volume. The four volumes are: 


Fundamentals of Accounting 
Constructive Accounting 
Income Tax Accounting 
Fundamentals of Auditing 


A book of C. P. A. Prob- 


lems may also be obtained. 
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Have you seen 
this new text 





COMMERCIAL LAW 


by PETERS and POMEROY 
Revised — Third Edition 


Gives students an essential social background and 
an understanding of business relations. In this text a 
practical business course goes hand in hand with a 
social science. Educators who want to offer a course 
with wide social values and with practical values 


should examine this new book. 


Available with tests, a work book, and a teachers’ 
manual. The manual is especially helpful. It pro- 


vides complete teaching suggestions. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 




















